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The Correspondence of George A. Myers 
and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923 —II 


Edited by JOHN A. GARRATY 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, January 7, 1913.* 


Dear George: I do not wonder that you were irritated in not getting 
an earlier answer to yours of Oct. 15 last but I have been very busy 
since my return from Seal Harbor without however accomplishing 
very much.' In the first place I have had some unsatisfactory in- 
vestments to look after and have had to grapple with the problem, 
how to make a diminishing income jibe with increasing expense. 


The beautiful autumn days tempted me to leave my desk to go out 
in a hired automobile or to accompany one of my wealthy acquaint- 
ances in his own car. Soon we were in the month of December 
with the Historical & Institute dinners in New York and finally the 
Historical Assn. meeting here between Christmas & New Years. As 
I told you, Mr. Roosevelt was our President and I saw much of him. 
He was as courteous and deferential as any man could be; his ad- 
dress in Symphony Hall? was a real masterpiece. I had the honor of 
giving him a large luncheon at my house and I had two long talks 
with him in which the subject of present politics was not referred to. 
Truly he is a wonderful man and the more I see of him, the more 

*This is the second installment of the Myers-Rhodes correspondence, the first having 


appeared in the January issue, pages 1-29. An extended introduction by the editor of 
the letters was published with the first installment. 


1 Myers had evidently written to ask if Rhodes had received his letter of October 15, 
1912, but there is no record of such a letter in the Rhodes papers. 

2 Roosevelt's presidential address to the American Historical Association was en- 
titled “History as Literature.” It is conveniently reprinted in Hermann Hagedorn, ed., 
The Works of Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1923-26), XII, 3-24. 


) 
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I regret his work in breaking up our grand old party, when by patient 
waiting he might have been the nominee four year: hence. 

I have read your remarks anent Mr. Hanna a number of times with 
care. With your letter in hand I would like some day to have a 
confidential talk with you regarding some of the topics you raise. 

I think Croly has done as well as any man could who was not 
personally acquainted with Mr. Hanna. When he was in Cleveland 
getting material I wonder Mr. Dan Hanna* did not have you see 
him. Perhaps he did though you do not mention it. Croly got a 
very high idea of M. H. from his work in the Civic-Federation* and 
you can see that impression touch every act that he considers in 
M. H's career. It makes, as you suggest, a better life for the family 
although I believe L. C. was not entirely satisfied with it and H. 
Melville® criticized it severely. Croly has a pleasant literary style 
and a good method and these he has used to the best advantage. 
The inaccuracies do not militate against his conception of M. H’s 
character and on the whole he has given a faithful picture, without 
the “rough characteristics’ which you think should have been in- 
cluded. Some of the inaccuracies are due to the facts garnered by 
the Leader man,® and some of them might have been corrected I 
think had L. C. been accustomed to read proof carefully. But on the 
whole it is a good biography. I agree with you that M. H. was not 
a statesman but not that he was not a great man. He was the last 
of an era and had he lived until now his methods, as you say, would 
have been discredited. Nevertheless he was great in his time— 
greater than Rockefeller or Morgan or Carnegie. Few care to get 
to the bottom of things as you do, but you must remember few have 
had so good a chance to see great men en deshabille as we would 
say in French or perhaps I make myself clearer in using the old 
English proverb, ““No man is a hero to his valet.” So garner up 


3 Daniel Rhodes Hanna, Mark Hanna's son. 

4The National Civic Federation, an organization devoted to the stimulation of 
interest in and discussion of important public questions, particularly those involving 
the relations of capital and labor, was one of Hanna's major interests. 

5 Leonard C. and H. Melville Hanna were brothers of Mark Hanna. 

6In the early eighties Hanna obtained control of a Cleveland newspaper, the 
Herald, and fought a bitter circulation war with the Cleveland Leader, edited by 


Edwin Cowles. Hanna lost this fight and sold out to Cowles in 1885 at a large 
financial loss. 
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your facts and impressions until the true historian comes along who 
can fully appreciate the value of what you know and may tell, if 
you deem that propriety will approve your telling. I have seen 
something of your friend Dr. Harvey Cushing.’ He is the head of a 
well equipped hospital and has a good professorship in the Harvard 
Medical School. This has opened many of the best clubs to him. 
He is ambitious and a duty loving man and I imagine the most 
brilliant surgeon in the country. How well I remember how my 


dear friend Dr. Cabot (now dead) told me of Cushing’s operation 
on her head... . . 


Myers TO RHODES, Cleveland, January 17, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 have read and reread your appreciated favor 
of the 7th. and while there is an honest difference of opinion be- 
tween us, I am constrained, by reason of the value of time to such 
a busy man as you, to defer any further discussion of Croly’s life of 


Mr. Hanna until you shall visit Cleveland and we can do so in 
person... . 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, May 28, 1913. 


Dear George: 1 am sending to you today some neckties by parcel 
post wh. I hope you will not find too much worn but they come from 
a community given to financial depression. The drop in Boston & 
Maine and New Haven R.R. stocks’ has caused a great deal of 








7 Dr. Harvey Cushing, the brain surgeon and author of a classic biography of Sir 
William Osler, had been introduced to Rhodes by Myers in the Hollenden Barber 
Shop. 

1 The fall in value of New England railroad stocks resulted, as Rhodes indicates, 
from reckless expansion policies fostered by J. P. Morgan in an effort to monopolize 
New England transportation. The complicated situation is best summarized in A. T. 
Mason, Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life (New York, 1946), Chaps. XII-XIII. 
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prospective suffering. I myself am a large victim in New Haven 
and I do not think just now that the lot of an investor is a happy 
one. Some men from here may tell you that the depression here 
comes from the promised tariff bill but that is not true. The trouble 
with the railroads is bad management, optimistic buying of trolly 
{sic} lines and steamboats for the future and vicious attacks on the 
management by the Federal and State authorities. 

I received your two letters which I read carefully. I agree with 
you that we had better leave the discussion of Mark Hanna’s char- 
acter and Croly’s life of him, until we meet. 

Our old friend Mr. George Stone has been at the Hotel Vendome 
here for six days and I have seen much of him, his wife and 
daughter. He is 82, has hardening of the arteries but nevertheless 
takes a keen interest in life. 


[{P.S.} I go to Seal Harbor, Maine to-morrow for the summer. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, May 29, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 have your favor of the 28th., also the ties by 
Parcel Post. Please accept my thanks for your kindness in remem- 
bering me. I beg to assure you that I appreciate the ties, and shall 
clean them up with a little elbow grease and gasoline. I have de- 
layed my comment upon the volume containing your lectures at 
Oxford that I might read them over again. At first I was inclined 
to think that Lee was given more credit than Lincoln and Grant. 
That is, that Lee was given the centre of the stage, to the detriment 
of the glory that should be bestowed upon Lincoln, that you were 
making him a bigger man in history than Lincoln. But upon second 
reading I discover that while Lee is given credit for all he is worth, 
you have left room to give Mr Lincoln credit for more should the 
occasion or opportunity ever present itself. Lee was undoubtedly a 
greater soldier than Grant. But it was a case of the old story “that 
nothing succeeds like success’” and in viewing Grants success the 
proletariat loses sight of Lee’s real ability. Of course as you say of 
Lincoln’s debate with Douglas, that Lincoln does not fail to shine 
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to the student or lovers of history[sic}. Some of my friends take 
exception to your treatment of Hooker (Gen Ed. S. Meyer)* and 
Grant (H. A. Tidd). Tidd being an aide-de-camp on Grants Staff 
at Vicksburg and previous thereto. He says that Grant drank but 
little of anything. (Evidently Grant never felt it incumbent to sue 
any Editors or publish to the world how many drinks he had taken 
during his life, as does your friend Col Roosevelt.?) He believed 
in deeds rather than bluster. From the Colonel's published account, 
the luncheon you gave him during the meeting of the Historical 
Society, must have been one where you served “Bryan’s Grape- 
Juice’’* or Boston’s Aqua Pura. (This is a bit of levity) as he does 
not refer to it. I read Daniel’s account of “Pickett’s Charge’ and 
while he does credit to the same, I find a more graphic description 
in Great and Decisive Battles.* I am making no criticism upon the 
Book, simply trying to show you the impression it gave me and that 
I have carefully read and discussed it with my friends. To me its 
great and I have mentioned it to many. Immediately upon reading it 
the first time I sent it to Mr Robert Rhodes and Wm. C. and when 
Mrs. Hanna was here they sent over for it. In the meantime Wm. C. 
found it at Burrows Bros and the Rhodes-Hanna family was sup- 
plied. I sent word to Mr. Robert Rhodes, that in your sending me 
an advanced copy that you were “recognizing the profesh”, (a 
theatrical term). I think this evoked a smile, though N. Y.® said 
that Wm. C. could not understand why Uncle James forgot them. 
Sorry to hear of your losses in the Stock Market. When Democracy 
reigns in the White House and Tariff legislation is pending, the wise 
old Owls of the Stock Market find a cyclone cellar of more protec- 
tion than “the street.” Whether the existing dull times are a result 
of this condition, its more than I could say as an individual. But you 
will have a hard time to make the multitude believe otherwise. If 

1 Captain Edward S. Myer of the 19th (later 107th) Ohio regiment fought at 
Shiloh and later in South Carolina. 

2 Roosevelt had brought a libel action against George A. Newett, editor of the 
Ishpeming, Michigan, Iron Ore, who had accused him of drunkenness. The case was 
decided in Roosevelt's favor on May 31, 1913. 

3 A teetotaler, Wilson's secretary of state, William Jennings Bryan, had refused 
to serve anything stronger than grape juice at state department functions. 

4 Myers refers to Captain Charles King’s Famous and Decisive Battles (Philadelphia, 


1884), 587-618. 
5 ‘New York” was one of Myers’ employees. 
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the Kind and All Wise Providence would suddenly call your dear 
Colonel to his reward—there would be no question of a good old 
Republican Victory next Fall and 1916. 

Well I have put in a very hard Winter financially. The opening 
of the new Hotel Statler took about one third of my business. The 
overhead charges remaining the same, I have had considerable diffi- 
culty in keeping up appearances and the making of ends meet. We 
are remodelling the shop, when finished it will be a revelation and 
the trend of business is back to The Hollenden, so I look for better 
trade in the Fall. I wish you and Mrs. Rhodes good health and a 
pleasant Summer at Seal Harbor. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, June 13, 1913. 


Dear George: | received to-day your valued favor of 11’ with en- 
closure of the proposed Charter of Cleveland. Should it be adopted 
at the approaching election, I shall take interest in reading it. I also 
received a copy of the Plain Dealer. I am glad to receive such re- 


minders of my native town but I am sorry to hear of such recreancy 
on the part of the Republicans in regard to voting. Perhaps our 
salvation will come from the colored voters. 

I received your former letter and will answer it as soon as I get 
a proper amount of leisure. Just now I am busy in writing a short 
history of the Civil War;* and my finances give me considerable 
anxiety and require attention. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 10, 1913. 


Dear George: Your duplicate letters of 8th' were both received 
this morning. 


| This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 
2 J. F. Rhodes, History of the Civil War (New York, 1917). 


1 These letters are not in the Rhodes papers. 
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On Sunday, I received a courteous invitation from his Honor, the 
Mayor to be present at the celebration® next week and I replied next 
day, telling him that however much I might wish to attend, I was 
prevented by a lack of physical strength. Since my operation three 
and a half years ago, I am easily subject to fatigue, and, while I 
congratulate myself, that I have made during the last year a decided 
gain, I could not undertake the journey to Cleveland with the fatigue 
and excitement of the celebration without undergoing a considerable 
risk. I thank you for your interest in the matter and have no doubt 
that the affair will realize all of your expectations. 

We have had a good summer here and the weather has made our 
sojourn enjoyable. I think I have gained somewhat in health and 
wisdom but my finances have gone from bad to worse. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, September 17, 1913. 


Dear George: I am sending to you to-day by parcel post some 
neckties wh. I hope you will not find too much worn to accept. The 
wear that they have had represent{s} the “pursy nature of the 
times.”” Not since the panic of 1907 have I been so much disturbed | 
by my private finances as during the present summer but I do not 
charge my worry to the change in administration. I believe in the 
reduction of the tariff and the graduated income tax, and, if the 
Republicans can be kept out of office long enough to ensure a four 
to eight years working of the tariff law,’ I believe the country will 
bless the Congress that passed it. 

I hope Cleveland has weather as pleasant this week as we have 
here. It is ideal weather for a celebration. From the newspapers I 
judge that it is a noteworthy remembrance. 





2 Of the centennial of Perry's victory on Lake Erie during the War of 1812. 


1 The Underwood-Simmons Act of 1913 provided for a general lowering of tariff 
schedules and compensated for the expected loss of revenue by levying a small in- 
come tax. 
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Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, September 20, 1913. 


My Dear Mr. Rhodes: 1 have your favor of the 10th and 17th., also 
the ties you so kindly sent by Parcel Post. I thank you for the ties 
and as usual I shall treat them with a little “energine’” applied by 
my own energy, and they will do me service for some time. 

I entertained a hope that you would favor us with a visit, espe- 
cially coming as a guest of the City. I think I appreciated the courtesy 
exten[{d}ed you through Mayor Baker fully as much as you. To have 
you honored or hear of it, is always pleasing to me. In this case it 
was a reversal of the Biblical injunction, “That no prophet is with- 
out honor save in his own Country.” 

We were prepared for and had the biggest affair Cleveland ever 
saw and as a fitting testimonial of the greatness you have achieved 
the people of Cleveland through our Mayor, were desirous of hav- 
ing you here to demonstrate their appreciation of the laurels you 
have earned as a great writer and the foremost Historian of the age. 
Our celebration was great; though the rain interfered with the big 
parade. Undoubtedly you have read of its success from The Leader. 

I trust your stay at Seal Harbor was beneficial and through the 
recuperation that you may be able to take up your labor on the Civil 
War History that you are writing with renewed vigor. 

I regret exceedingly to hear of your financial losses and sincerely 
hope there will be no permanent embarrasment [sic]. 

Your views upon the new Tariff Law are far in advance of mine, 
you have undoubtedly made the measure a study and coupled with 
your advocacy of Free Trade in the past, I can readily understand 
your pleasure and position. I can only say that time will surely tell. 
Personally I am a ‘‘deep dyed in the wool’ protectionist. Believing 
that every industry in competition with a foreign industry should 
have all the protection needed; in order to assure to the American 
workman the highest paid salaries obtainable in the world and to 
the manufacturer a good profit. I believe in America for Americans 
and not a dumping ground for surplus manufactures of raw ma- 
terials from abroad. The theory of Free Trade is well nigh un- 
answerable, but theory and practibility are diametrical. The Amer- 
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ican people are now up against the real thing and there is no denial 
of a tightening up all along the line in manufacture and sales. 

I am in daily contact with the travelling public, a barometer of 
never failing prediction. Few if any can see good times ahead. They 
are not theorist{s} but philosophers and to a man claim if there 
was an election this Fall that the Republicans and Protection would 
sweep the country. 

The only “leaven in the loaf” to me, would be a liberal policy on 
the part of the Inter State Commerce Commission to the extent of 
permitting the Rail Roads to make a small increase in their rates, 
that they may go ahead with contemplated improvements and suc- 
cessfully finance them. This increase[d} demand for steel would 
greatly relieve the country from the detrimental effect of your newly 
enacted Tariff Bill and possibly serve as a subterfuge for Mr. Wilson 
and his cohorts to say to the Country in reference to the tariff, ‘I 
told you so.” 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, December 2, 1913. 


Dear George: Yours of 29 ult.’ came yesterday. You are right. If 
I had to depend upon Mr. Rob’t Rhodes I should have known noth- 
ing of Will’s* serious illness, but, as he went to New York City, 
Mrs. Hanna and Miss Phelps* wrote to my wife thoroughly about 
his condition from day to day. And then Mrs. Rhodes and I were 
in New York two days last week and she visited Mrs. Hanna in her 
apartment, so that on the whole we are pretty well posted up. I 
thank you for your kind letter all the same. 

The physician Will consulted in New York was an excellent man 
for his case, in fact I am told on good authority he cd. not have 
gone to a better doctor in New York. The rumor in Cleveland, as 
is usual in such cases, is not well founded. Will is seriously ill but 
may live a long time with great care and an entire abandonment of 

1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 


2 William Rhodes, a brother of James Ford Rhodes. 
3 Miss Mary Pheips, a longtime friend of Mrs. Mark Hanna. 
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business. Since we returned home Mrs. Hanna had a telegram from 
R.R. saying that Will was steadily improving and indications were 
that he wd. be up before many days. Will ought to go to N.C. or 
Ga. or Florida or Europe and simply vegetate. 

I duly received yours of Sept 20 and shd. have answered it before 
had I not been continually busy since my return from my motor trip. 
Your letter seemed to me a mixture of prejudice and reason. The 
prejudice is shown in your ideas on the tariff but I suppose you can- 
not help being a protectionist of the Hanna-McKinley school who 
were useful men but were blind on that subject. At least McKinley 
was until his Buffalo speech* when he began to see the light and, 
had he lived, we should have had tariff reform earlier. 

The wisdom in your letter is shown in your consultation with the 
travelling men. Do get from them all you can. They are full of 
information. When I was in business and smoked, I used to talk 
with them continually in the smoking compartments and always to 
advantage. Their intelligence is good, their opinions frequently 
unsound. 

You are sound too in your desire to have the Inter-State Com- 
mission advance R.R. rates. I do not know what will become of this 
community if they do not. The decline in value and reduction of 
dividends of the Boston & Maine & New Haven have created a 
veritable tragedy in many a household in this part of the country. 

Nothing here appears bright and, formerly an optimist, I have 
become a gloomy pessimist. But I am still a supporter of the Wilson 
administration. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, February 13, 1914. 


Dear George: I was very sorry that I was not able to get in to see 
you during my visit to Cleveland on the occasion of Will’s funeral 
but every moment was occupied, either positively or waiting at the 


4On September 5, 1901, the day before he was shot, McKinley made a speech 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo in which he suggested some modification 
of the traditional Republican high tariff policies in the direction of reciprocity. 
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behest of my brother. Though Will's death was long expected, it 
was a blow when it came and Daniel’s and my visit was very sad. 
I received your kind letter some weeks ago regarding Will but there 
was nothing to be done. His case was hopeless and had been so 
since he returned from New York when the very able New York 
physician advised him to go home and go to bed, thereby actually 
confessing that neither medical nor surgical skill could avail. It is 
a very sad case and while Will has known his condition for two 
years and has been taking strict care, yet he ought to have known it 
earlier and to have gone on the rigid diet earlier. 

But so goes the world. Most of us cannot be here a great while 
longer and there is one comfort when we go, we shall end the 
struggle against adverse circumstances and conditions. For many 
times it seems as if life was not worth living. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, March 29, 1914. 


Dear George: | have your letter of 26' enclosing a newspaper with 
its account of an interesting incident in New Orleans. In my short 
history of the Civil War I shall not have space for this unique oc- 
currence, and I am therefore returning the newspaper to you under 
another cover. 

I have also received Major Lynch's book? which I regret that I 
shall not have time to read carefully before I go to Europe. A great 
deal has crowded in upon me and, as my financial affairs are giving 
me much trouble, I am a little bit distracted by a press of work. 
Confined to the house to-day by a mild attack of tonsillitis, I have 
looked through the book, reading it here and there and I have been 
much interested in it and at one point I can attest its accuracy; what 
Maj. Lynch writes concerning the convention of 1884 is correct, only 
I think Mr. Hanna was a bit more emphatic in his talk with Maj. 

1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 

2 John R. Lynch of Mississippi was a prominent Negro politician and historian. 
His The Facts of Reconstruction (New York, 1914) was an ardent defense of the 


role of the Negro in southern politics after the Civil War, and an appeal for a 
revival of the Republican party in the South. 
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Lynch than he represents.* Mr. Hanna told me about this immed- 
iately upon his return from Chicago. 

I never expect to tackle the subject of Reconstruction again so I 
cannot do justice to Maj. Lynch’s account of the possible story of 
John P. Green.* As I shall not be able to read thoroughly Maj. 
Lynch’s book now, perhaps I had better return it to you & you can 
send it to me again in the autumn? ... 


RHODEs TO Myers, Seal Harbor, August 12, 1915. 


Dear George: 1 duly received your letter of 4' with clipping. 1 
never heard of that circumstance before, although Miss Theodate 
Pope was a passenger in the Lusitania and in the second account 
(I think) of the disaster that I read was reported among the saved. 

I cannot now tell when my Short History of the Civil War will 
be published. Since coming here I have worked like a nailer on it 
and can begin to see its completion. Until yesterday the weather 
was so vile that it was conducive to literary work. We are beginning 
now to have sunshine and warmth and I shall be able to take con- 
siderable open air exercise which I need to recuperate after a severe 
illness of May & June last when I was attacked with great vigor by 
the colon bacillus but the surgeon, the nurse, and I, with the assis- 
tance of much hexamethylenamin downed him and here I am. I was 
much disappointed to be ill at that time as I was very busy in 
Massachusetts Historical Society matters,” and I had accepted long 
ago the invitation to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard 





3 At the Republican national convention of 1884 Lynch was elected temporary 
chairman by a combination of the elements opposed to the nomination of James G. 
Blaine for president. 

4 John Patterson Green, author of Recollections cf the Inhabitants, Localities, 
Superstitions and Ku Klux Outrages of the Carolinas (Cleveland[{ ?}, 1880). 


1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 

2 Rhodes was an active member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and had 
been much concerned with the choice of a new president of the society after the death 
of Charles Francis Adams. Over some opposition Senator Lodge was elected to the 
office. Rhodes was named vice president, with the understanding that he would do 
most of the routine work of the president, which Lodge was incapable of performing 
because of his protracted absences from Boston on public business. 
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during Commencement. But I pulled myself together and was able 
to read my paper (oration so called) on June 21° although I was not 
as strong as I could have wished. I send to you a notice of it, which 
you need not return. I also send you another in re the New York 
Nation which I do not wish back. 

President Wilson is making an admirable President and deserves 
re-election. He has acted with great wisdom in keeping our country 
out of the European war. It is not of our making, and while my 
sympathy is as strong as any feeling can be for the Allies, we are not 
called upon to send our best young men to battle for what France 
and England are fighting for. 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, September 23, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: I am in receipt of your highly prized favor of 
the 20th.’ Replying I would not detract an iota from the credit due 
Mr Wilson for his ernest [s/c} honest efforts and sleepless nights 


spent in steering us clear of the shoals of War. In my opinion and 
estimation Mr Wilson is a great man, developing with every con- 
tingency that has arisen and met [sic] every emergency as a true 
American should, but like Roosevelt he seems to have a “lucky star” 
in his “Earthly Crown.” It is far from me to enter into any discussion 
of Mr Wilson's foreign policy and I could not if I would as I am 
no diplomatic student. I share Sherman’s definition of War and 
have all of [it} that I desire, in eking an existence for myself and 
family and trying to amass the “pile” to which you refer. That 
Mr Wilson is a good President, the right one at the right time, in 
this we are agreed. I am opposed to his policy of Segregation? 
forced upon him by the South—in fact to me he seems under 
Southern domination. His Mexican policy is directly responsible for 





3 “Lincoln in Some Phases of the Civil War.” 


1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. A part of it, however, has been published 
in M. A. DeWolfe Howe, James Ford Rhodes (New York, 1929), 254. 

2 A number of Wilson's cabinet heads instituted strict segregation policies in their 
departments. 
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the contempt shown us by the Teutonic Allies and their vacillating, 
evasive replies to his demands.* He has my ernest and sincere 
prayer for continued success. I am enclosing an excerpt from Bur- 
ton’s speech at Dinner* last night, perhaps you may secure a fuller 
account in one of the Boston or New York dailies. 

If you are not careful your reputation as a historian will suffer by 
your reputation as a humorist. In reference to a writing of a history 
of the negro “If ever you amass your pile and retire from business. 
Why do it yourself;’’—First, no barber ever amassed a pile. Second— 
Every businessman no matter how successful in business, could{ not} 
make a successful historian. Historians, like gentlemen, are born not 
manufactured. I was anxious for a commendable reference from you 
in your history for the “valor and bravery of the negro as a soldier,” 
that it might authoritively be handed down to unborn generations of 
Americans, that they may learn of his deeds toward the establishing 
of the Union (under Gen Washington) and the preservation of the 
Union during President Lincoln’s Administration. Such a statement 
from you, would establish the negroes place in history beyond the 
preadventure of a doubt and help to dissipate this damnable pre- 
judice in the future, that we as a people have to contend with now. 
You cannot understand this because you have not been discrimi- 
nated against. I received the Harvard Graduate Magazine and have 
read your paper® with manifest interest. Using a common expression 
it is great. 1 had Mayor N. D. Baker (one of your ardent admirers) 
read it. His expression were [sic] great. “A very remarkable paper, 
perfectly written by a great man and true historian—luminating to 
him [7.e., Baker} and would unquestionably be so to everyone for- 
tunate enough to read it.”” I am loaning it to Elliot H. Baker, Ed of 
the P[lain} D[ealer} to read. I shall read it over and file it in my 
little library. I trust that you and Mrs. Rhodes have been benefited 


3 Wilson's “‘watchful waiting’ and refusal to take a strong stand during the 
Mexican revolution, Myers is here arguing, was responsible for Germany's equivocation 
in response to Wilson’s notes after the sinking of the Lusitania. 

4 Former Senator Theodore E. Burton, speaking at a banquet of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, said that he was a passive candidate for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination, and predicted that the tariff would be the principal 
issue of the campaign. 

5 Rhodes’s Phi Beta Kappa address. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXIV (1915), 
1-19. 
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by your stay at Seal Harbor. Often I think of you and often would | 
like to hear from you; but I know perhaps better than many, what 
a busy, methodical man you are and how valuable time is to you, 
hence I do not intrude by writing. 


MYERs TO RHODES, Cleveland, October 14, 1915. 


Dear Mr. Rhodes: Replying to your esteemed favor of the 27th.’ 
Permit me to say that while I think Mr Wilson is due all of the 
credit for our not being drawn into this horrible war, I still stick to 
my original utterance “that it was more a matter of luck than 
diplomacy,” and I am willing to give him the full benefit to be 
derived from such luck. That he has spent many anxious hours and 
sleepless nights goes without saying, that he is honest and sincere 
must be added, but Mr Wilson has received all the benefits of ‘‘the 
breaks” as did your magnificent ball club The Red Sox, added to 
their superior all round playing.” Mr Wilson’s policy toward “big 
business” and his niggardly condescension to the Rail Roads is still 
too fresh within memory,* for the people of this Country, like “Pistol 
of old, to eat the leek.” The failure of his tariff bill to raise sufficient 
revenue and the necessity of enacting a War tax when we as a Na- 
tion are at “peace with the world and all mankind” coupled with 
that still empty dinner pail will cut a large figure and be a deter- 
m{in}ing factor in the next Presidential contest. 

Anen’t the mention of the Negro soldiers and foot note on page 
333 Vol IV* I have carefully reread what it says—and fully ap- 

1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 

2In the 1915 World Series the Boston Red Sox defeated the Philadelphia Phillies 
four games to one. 

3 By Wilson's “big business” policies Myers meant the passage of the federal trade 
commission and Clayton anti-trust acts, which became law in September and October, 
1914. The railroad legislation referred to was a bill giving the interstate commerce 
commission control over the issuance of new railroad securities. This bill was passed 
by the house of representatives, but failed to reach a vote in the senate. 

4In his History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 
1893-1906), IV, 333-336, Rhodes presented an elaborate footnote summarizing many 
favorable comments on the actions of Negro troops during the Civil War by such 


observers as Lincoln, Grant, Colonel Henry Lee Higginson, William James, and 
Charles W. Eliot. 
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preciate it. What I was and am still after, is, if your new history 
was one of detail, to have you give them full credit for their valor 
and bravery, that future generations may know their worth and con- 
tribution to the perpetration of the Union. It is not the amount of 
what is said, but who says it that counts. Negro historians might 
write until their hand palsied, and all they might write would not 
be given the credence of one chapter in your history. Plainly speak- 
ing it makes a difference in who says it. In answer to your query 
relative to N. D. Baker (and he is in no way related to E. H. Baker 
of Plain Dealer) I have to say that he is honest and sincere and 
utterly devoid of demagongism [s/c]. He is a great big broad liberal 
hearted man, way ahead of his Party. A gentleman and a scholar, 
an orator possessing unusual expression and magnetism that carries 
conviction with his every utterance. To know him is to admire him. 
Mr Wilson made no mistake when he tendered him the Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture.° But being a better executive than a hayseed, it 
has been Cleveland’s gain that he is finishing his elective term as 
Mayor. I am glad to know that you have such a favorable opinion 
of him. I beg to assure you that it is mutual. There is no special 
news of interest here, other than the fomet.‘ing of a Machinist strike 
—the particulars you may read in your Cleveland paper. 


Myers TO RuHopEs, Cleveland, November 4, 1915. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: It is very evident from the election returns in 
the various States that held their election on the 2nd, that a vast 
majority of the people do not entertain the high and exalted opinion 
of Mr. Wilson, his Administration and his policies that you do. 
Likewise is it made apparent that your erstwhile friend and patron- 
saint Mr Roosevelt has lost his hold upon the ‘‘Proletariat.”” Already 
the Republican National Chairman Mr Hilles foresees and predicts 
Republican success in 1916. Was it not that the War beclouds the 
issue—“The Tariff and the Empty Dinner Pail,” there would be 
but cold comfort for Mr Wilson and his Administration. Ohio like 


5 Actually Baker had been offered the interior department by Wilson on two oc- 
casions in 1913. 
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the State of your adoption has spoken in thunderous tones. The 
gain of Republican Congressmen in N. Y. is significant and demon- 
strates the trend of sentiment in that ‘neck of the woods.” New 
Jersey, the Presidents own State, has repudiated him and all he 
stands for, hence I say there is little but cold comfort for Mr Wilson. 
Our election demonstrates that no matter how powerful a “Boss” 
may become and how strong an Organization he may bequeath his 
followers, that no organization long remains greater than its head: 
This was true of the famous Hanna Organization and history simply 
repeated itself with the powerful Tom Johnson Machine." When 
Mr Hanna died his organization disintegrated. Mr Johnson’s 
“weathered the gale” for a while but it too has given up the ghost, 
wrecked upon the shoal of extravagant and useless expenditure and 
petty jealousy. The Republicans will assume the reins Jan 1st 1916 
with a deficiency of $1.500.000, and a Democratic enacted tax law— 
like Mr Wilson’s Tariff Law—that does not produce sufficient 
revenue to meet current expense in any of the large Cities of Ohio. 
Through retrenchment and the issuing of short time Notes our 
newly elected Mayor will endeavor to meet current obligations until 
a Republican Legislature can be elected to relieve the situation. 
While he is not what you call a strong man, he has signified his 
intention to pick the strongest possible Cabinet, that they together 
may give Cleveland an economical administration. I sent you both 
papers of this date with several articles marked. The Bond issues 
and other questions voted upon and adopted shows that the voters 
of Cleveland had a very clear conception of the matters they ap- 
proved. The results of Tuesday seemingly gives satisfaction. 


MyErs TO RHopes, Cleveland, December 16, 1915. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Previous to the receipt of your letter,’ I had 
learned with much regret of your illness through Mr. Robert Rhodes, 





1 Myers is referring to the Cleveland mayoralty election in which Republican 
Harry L. Davis defeated Democrat Peter Witt, who had the support of the liberal 
Newton D. Baker. 


1 This letter is not in the Myers papers. 
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who said that he had postponed his visit to you on that account. I 
was therefor highly pleased to hear of your improvement and hope 
ere this like Richard III you are yourself again. I note with much 
pleasure your continued praise and loyalty to Mr Wilson. He is 
indeed a great big man. There is no question of his growth since 
assuming the Presidency. While it is often said that circumstances 
often make men, its no exception in Mr Wilson’s case, and I must 
add highly flavored with “Roosevelt luck.” In this opinion ex- 
pressed to you before, I seem to be backed by the enclosed clipping 
from the New Republic, handed me by Mr Robert Rhodes. I am also 
enclosing an excerpt of Mr Herrick{’s} Chicago speech, in which 
he answers editorial criticism from the Plain Dealer, also the 
criticism of ‘The White House.’* There is no little justification 
to Mr Herricks opinion and views. Many there are who coincide 
with and endorse all he says. In fact they are legion—the prole- 
tariat who carried the empty dinner pail—and they vote. The 
empty dinner pail is just as unanswerable as it was in the panic of 
93.” I said to you recently that an unemployed man in Cleveland 
was an exception, not the rule, and while it is even so now, the 
prosperity we are now enjoying is through the supply of war 
munitions and will cease when the war ends. I am not a pessimist, 
but form my conclusions upon the commercial man, who sells our 
manufactured products, and the demand for small steel products. 
Iron and Coal are the supreme leaders in Ohio, just as they were 
when you were in business. All permanent prosperity must emanate 
from those sources. The bumper crops and their movement, coupled 
with the demand the war has made upon this country was a God- 
send for the Democratic Party, but there is one thing you must not 
lose sight of and that is that Mr Wilson is the President by reason 
of a minority vote and the next election will find a reunited Party 
to oppose them. Mr Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I have it from good authority the program is to nominate Root* if 


the nation’s growing prosperity was a result of the European war, and predicted a 
serious depression unless the tariff was raised. The Democratic administration had of 
course challenged this statement, calling him a calamity howler. 

3 Elihu Root, then recently retired as senator from New York. 
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possible, he is the first choice. If between this [time] and the Con- 
vention it becomes apparant [séc} that Root cannot be nonainated 
Mr Burton of Ohio is the second choice. Should Burton uevelope 
{sic} certain strength before the Convention Root will be side- 
tracked. Of course as they say and have figured, this provided how- 
ever that someone does not succeed in stampeding the convention to 
Hughes.* Of course Roosevelt is opposed to Burton, but it is getting 
so now that but few take him seriously. In a short time in my 
opinion, he will be like the “three little tailors of Tooley St” 
Roosevelt, Perkins and Pinchot.° 

It was a very sad blow not alone to me but to the negroes of 
America to lose ‘Dr. Booker T. Washington.® There is no one to 
take his place before the American people. His work will go on 
at Tuskegee and that too perhaps better than ever, but as a leader 
we are without one. We were close personal friends. We are now 
at or near the season of good cheer. ‘‘Peace on earth good will 
toward man.” Aside from your illness I hope it has been a fruitful 
year for you. I have done fairly well and could have done much 
better under a good old Protective Tariff such as we had in the 
good old days of McKinlf{e}y and Hanna. 


RHODES TO Myers, Boston, January 6, 1916. 


Dear George: 1 was glad to get yours of December 16th with its 
forecast of the Republican convention. I have but one word of 
advice and that is Hosea Bigelow’s “Don’t you never prophesy 
unless you know.” Since your forecast, our eminent Mr. Bird has 
said that only Hughes or Roosevelt stand a ghost of a chance to 


4 Charles Evans Hughes, at the time associate justice of the supreme court. 

5 George W. Perkins and Gifford Pinchot were associates of Roosevelt in the 
Progressive party, representing, respectively, the “conservative” and “radical” wings 
of that organization. 


6 Washington, the Negro leader and head of Tuskegee Institute, died November 14, 
1915. 
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beat Wilson. Mr. Bird is a former Progressive, the owner of the 
Boston Advertiser, rich, respectable and misguided.’ 

I saw something of Mr. Robert Rhodes when he was here, but 
our gatherings were so much of a family nature I had little oppor- 
tunity to talk with him about national affairs. He implied, however, 
that in Ohio and generally throughout the middle West the desire 
for peace was ardent, whence I think it would follow that Mr. 
Wilson had the support of the country just as Mr. Roosevelt had 
it in 1904 when my mugwump and refined friends here were 
reviling him. The fact of it is Mr. Wilson has had something of 
the same task as Washington, as he has met with rare statesman- 
ship the greatest crises we have had since the Civil War and the 
greatest Europe has had “since the breakup of Roman civilization.” 
What Senator Lodge said in his Life of Washington may with a 
slight change be said of Wilson: “The easy and popular course 
was for our government to range itself more or less directly with 
the French and the refusal to do so was bold and in the highest 
degree creditable to the administration.” Little wonder is it that 
Mr. Lodge further writes: ‘‘As we look at it now across a century 
we can observe that the policy went calmly forward consistent and 
unchecked.”? Probably that will be the historical verdict on Mr. 
Wilson. 

But the present question is will the plain people demand a second 
term for Mr. Wilson as they did a third for Washington ? 

I regret that you still hold to the doctrine of a Protective tariff 
and the “good old days of Hanna and McKinley” and that you 
cannot get over your talk of the “empty dinner pail.” I see that 
you have cut loose from the proletariat and entered the ranks of 
“la haute finance.”” The Wall St. Journal, like you, sighs for Hanna 
and McKinley and undoubtedly in State and Wall Streets you will 
find many sympathizers. But since “La haute finance’ led me astray 
in New Haven I have no confidence in their judgment and believe 
generally that their aspirations are bad. We are safe when we 
rely, as Lincoln did, on the ‘‘plain people.” 


1 Charles Sumner Bird had been the Progressive candidate for governor of Massachu- 
setts in 1912. 


2H. C. Lodge, George Washington (Boston, 1889), II, 172. 
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Myers TO RHopes, Cleveland, January 31, 1916. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 enjoyed your very luminating favor of the 6th 
and was it not that I am a “deep dyed in the wool” Republican in 
National affairs, I too might exclaim, “Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a (democrat) christian.” It is not hard for one to have the 
courage of his convictions when he has so much right and a pre- 
ponderance of public sentiment upon his side, as has [sic} the 
followers of Mr. Wilson, at this writing. Whether Mr Wilson can 
be able to control. this sentiment up to the time of holding the 
next Democratic National Convention is a question, in the face of 
internal dissension within his Party and the rapid growth of op- 
position to his plan of prepardness [ sic}. I can discern no wave of 
ectasy [sic], or concerted disposition upon the part of the masses 
(proletariat) to accept His plan in toto—while a great majority 
believe in prepardness, many there be who differ with Mr Wilson’s 
plan or method.’ You must not lose sight of the fact that many 
of our manufactured Americans have served compulsery [ sic} time in 
Military training in the Countries from whence they came and they 
are opposed to any plan that will compel them to return to Military 
duty or Service. I find a very appreciable opposition to Mr Wilson 
upon the part of many of german extraction; with a twinkle in 
the eye, they say just wait and see. The middle West, covering the 
present tour of the President’ is honey-combed with this sentiment. 
I understand the Pittsburgh reception was not as enthusiastic as the 
Cleveland reception. Here we united regardless of parti[s}anship to 
honor the President of the U. S. His reception here was one as only 
Cleveland can give and I am safe in saying that Mr Wilson lost no 
ground. Relative to my prophesy about Mr Root and Mr Burton, 
I spoke advisedly from Sen Smoot* through a personal friend. I see 
the current issue of Puck says the Democratic candidate for President 

1 After resisting many efforts to build up the armed forces, Wilson, in November 
1915, proposed a plan to create a “Continental Army” of some 400,000 men. This 
provoked strong opposition, especially in the Middle West. 

2 In the effort to attract public support for his preparedness program, Wilson gave 
a series of — in large middlewestern cities in late January and early February. 


This effort failed, and Wilson was forced to accept a much less ambitious program. 
3 Senator Reed Smoot of Utah. 
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is virtually settled and so is the Republican. Roosevelt being the 
Wall St. Republican Progressive candidate though Puck admits 
Root, Burton and Hughes now but stalking horses. I cite you this 
last sentence to show there was something in the prophesy at the 
time it was made. Of course you must know that political combi- 
nations are not as fixed as the “law of the Medes and Persians” but 
subject to change. Relative to my seeming no longer to champion 
or espouse the cause of the proletariat, I think the recent happenings 
at Youngstown* will demonstrate to satisfaction of the most skeptical 
that the proletariat of that stamp need a guardian more than they 
do a champion. Turn thou not upon the friend of thy youth (The 
Protective Tariff) which didst enable you to make your aero-plan[e} 
flight in ‘‘la-haute finance.” It was not the “friend of thy youth” 
but an error in judgement. Even at that, present indications 
are, that the New Haven will yet come into its own and if you did 
not let go, you will retrieve much of your lamented treasure. Any- 
way you have my best wishes. Mr Robert Rhodes has practically 
been confined to his bed ever since his return with La Grippe. New 
York was out yesterday, he says Mr Rhodes does not look well at 
all and has not had his clothes on for three weeks. I dont think 


him seriously ill, but you know Old grip is a hard customer to 
shake off. If I should hear of him being seriously ill, I will advise 


you. 


RHODES TO Myers, Coronado Beach, California, March 23, 1916. 


Dear George: Directly after I rec'd yr letter telling me that you 
suspected my brother in a serious condition,’ I rec’d one from Mrs. 
Will. Rhodes of the same tenor; then on the Saturday [sic} a 
telegram telling of a graver state and the imminence of an operation. 
Had I been well, I should have gone immediately to Cleveland but 





4In January 1916 steel workers in East Youngstown, Ohio, went on strike for 
higher wages. Riots followed in which twenty persons were shot. Order was restored 
only after the national guard had been called out. 


1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 
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I felt that I was on the verge of an attack of my old malady and, as 
the cold week had affected me badly, I was eager to go to a warmer 
clime and this eagerness the Doctor shared. On Sunday came the 
word that the operation had been performed and that Robert had 
stood the ordeal well. I did not then know of the gravity of the 
operation but, supposing the malady to be phlebitis, thought it 
rather of a simple one. So on Monday we started. Our train did 
not stop in Cleveland but I was ready to turn back at Chicago, but 
there I rec'd a still more reassuring telegram and so I went on. On 
Friday when at Pasadena a despatch came that Robert was worse; 
on Saturday that he was dead. Not until a letter came, did I know 
that the operation was the amputation of a leg. 

Although for many years past our occupations have been different, 
I was closely attached to my brother and regret keenly his death. I 
wish now that I had made a point of seeing more of him recently 
but during the past nine months, I have been swayed by the feeling 
of an invalid and I thought there were influences wh. I was not 
strong enough to overcome. And so it has happened that I have not 
done thoroughly what I ought to have done and now I see that I 
misjudged and misconceived the situation. 

On Mr. Baker’s appointment as Secretary of War, I wrote him a 
letter of congratulations to which I rec'd a courteous reply in which 
he spoke highly of you and his regard. It is well, I think, for you 
to keep in with these distinguished men, no matter to what party 
they belong... . 


RHODES TO Myers, Santa Barbara, California, April 19, 1916. 


My dear George: I have your valued favor of 12. Of course all 
that you tell me will be kept strictly confidential. I do not under- 
stand yr remark, ‘There was much unfavorable comment on your 
passing through Clev'd and not stopping, especially as those around 
Mr. Robert made it their business to make it known.” I cannot 


1 This letter is not in the Rhodes papers. 
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think you refer to Mrs. Will. Rhodes as she had constant letters 
from me and must have understood my condition perfectly. When 
I left Chicago I did not know what the operation was and had 
reason to believe that there was an even chance of Mr. Robert's 
recovery. Had I gone to Clev’d I should have come down ill as 
somewhat later I had an attack at Pasadena and was laid up in bed 
and the house for a week with this abominable complaint of mine, 
that does not leave me in seve[ri}ty[?} in any climate. Of course 
one can recover more quickly here than in Cleveland or Boston. 

I had supposed that Mrs. Will. was left well off by Will and 
that probably Mr. Robert had informed her in general terms of the 
nature of his will. I did not suppose that she was making any com- 
plaint but as to that you can enlighten me. 

I thank you heartily for your kind expressions and wishes con- 
cerning myself. 

I note carefully what you say regarding the political situation. By 
the same post I rec’d a letter from a friend in New York who with 
others are endeavoring to secure the nomination of Mr. Root. I en- 
close you herewith a statement of Mr. Choate? which gives a cogent 
reason why Mr. Hughes should not be nominated. I do not know 
a tithe about the matter that you do but I suspect that Mr. Wilson 
has as strong a hold upon the people as Mr. Roosevelt held in 1904; 
and that is the reason of the frantic efforts which are making on 
the behalf of the G.O.P. 

I note carefully what you say about Mr. Lynch for whose char- 
acter and ability I have profound respect and admiration. It does 
not surprise me that he thinks I am inaccurate unjust and unfair 
for he was a severely partisan actor at the time while I, an earnest 
seeker after truth, am trying to hold a judicial balance and to tell 
the story without fear, favor or prejudice. Please do not make any 
arrangement for me to see Mr. Lynch before next autumn or winter 
as I shall not be well enough to enter upon a discussion of the 
matter. Why does not Mr. Lynch write a magazine article and show 
up my mistakes and inaccuracies and injustice? 


2 Joseph Hodges Choate, former United States Ambassador to Great Britain. 
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Myers TO Ruopks, Cleveland, April 26, 1916. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: Your favor of Mar 23rd made such an im- 
pression upon me, that I had Mr Fred White, who married Miss 
Norton read the same.’ It was he who sent to you the telegrams 
and acted as the friend to the family. Mrs. Will Rhodes [sic}. 
Knowing of the unfavorable comment heretofore spoken of, I 
deemed the tone of your letter the best means to offset the same 
and for that reason alone, let Mr White read it and take the same; 
that the family could know just how you felt and how much you 
thought of Mr Robert. Of course you must understand that I am 
writing you in strict confidence and as an evidence of the same, | 
am enclosing you Mr. White’s letter written when he returned mine, 
and which corroberates [sic] the statement in my previous letter 
relative to the same. I did not mean to infer, if you so understood, 
that Mrs Will Rhodes was making any complaint or comment about 
Mr Robert’s provision for her. I intended to say and if memory 
serves me right did [say}, that there was much comment because 
of Mr Rhodes not doing more for her. I also offered to send you 
the full text of the will if you so desired. Please return to me Mr 
White’s letter. Mr White dismisses the matter in the second 
paragraph of his letter and its far from me to mix into any affair 
not my own. I wrote to you as I did because of our intimate ac- 
quaintance and relations of which I feel proud and honored in 
having. I still can’t help but feel that Mr Robert overlooked me, 
one of his best friends who had served him faithfully and loyally. 
But such is life—‘‘One soweth, the other reapeth.” I regret exceed- 
ingly to hear of your sickness in Pasadena, I sincerely hope ere you 
turn your face to the Rising Sun and seat of Enlightenment, that 
you will have fully recovered. It still looks like Justice Hughes, 
despite Mr Choate. Mass voted an uninstructed Delegation with 
Gov McCall? at the head, Iowa and Ohio favorite Sons,* who are 
in the combination against Roosevelt. Whiteman* will head NY. 
1 Fred R. White, manufacturer of electric motor cars, married Miriam Norton. 
2 Samuel W. McCall. 


3 Theodore Burton of Ohio and Albert Cummins of Iowa. 
4 Governor Charles W. Whiteman, who supported Hughes. 
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Ford® is breaking in on both sides. There is some talk of Bryan and 
Ford making a combination. This reminds me, “that a drowning 
man will grab a straw.”’ Of course where you are, its all Roosevelt. 
Mr Wilson has his hands full. Many there be who claim he should 
have taken the action over and at the time the Lusitania was sunk, 
that he has over the Sussex.® I have no criticism to make. He is a 
great big man and more capable to handle the situation than many 
of his critics. Of course the great majority know that Mr Roosevelt 
is a politician. The Lynch matter will be treated as you have 
indicated. 


RHODES TO Myers, Santa Barbara, May 2, 1916. 


Dear George: I duly rec'd yr. letter of the 26 ult and ret. Mr. 
White's letter at once. I did not write to you for I was indignant 
at Mr. White's action and remark and desired to let my indignation 
cool before writing. I am amazed to hear that it was he who sent 
me those favorable telegrams, as, taking into account the sad result, 
I thought it was entirely natural that a woman, who did not ap- 
preciate the gravity of the case, should send them. But until I 
reached Pasadena I did not know that Robert's trouble was aneurism 
and that his leg was amputated. I supposed he had phlebitis and 
that the operation was a minor one sometimes resorted to, I believe, 
in such cases. Had I known his serious condition I should have 
gone to Cleveland at once whatever happened to me. The gravest 
news I had, until I reached Pasadena, was your letter. Had I been 
well I should have instituted telegraphic inquiries and as their re- 
sult gone to Cleveland at once. 

5 Henry Ford had carried the Michigan and Nebraska primaries, despite express 
statements that he was not a candidate. 

6 After the torpedoing of the Sussex in March 1916 Wilson sent an ultimatum to 


Germany that resulted in the ending (temporarily) of U-boat attacks on merchantmen 
without warning. 
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RHODES TO MyERs, Seal Harbor, June 14, 1916.1 


Dear George: 1 duly rec'd yr letter in Oakland Calif. but was too 
busy with the Commencement exercises in Berkeley to write. I re- 
member all you said. The mistake you made was in sending Mr. 
White's letter to me. As it was a dictated letter, it was probably 
the “half-baked” thought of a “‘tired business man” and I attributed 
to it a greater importance than it deserved. Naturally as matters 
did not turn out as he thought they would, he felt that he had 
given to me in his telegrams a too confident assurance; this I ought 
to have appreciated and estimated rightly his hasty attempt of 
laying the blame upon someone else. But I see now that, instead of 
criticizing him, I ought to thank him heartily. 

Affairs have turned out as you surmised and Mr. Hughes has been 
nominated. I am much disappointed in him. I thought that he would 
stick to his assurance of last summer in wh. as I remember the 
letter he said that no one on the Supreme Bench sho. be a candidate 
for political office.” It is a dangerous precedent going to the Supreme 
Bench for a Candidate, but the G.O.P. hungers after the “loaves and 
the fishes” and believes that it can win with Mr. Hughes. 

But what is the German American Alliance* which supports 
Hughes, and what meaneth it that three German papers have de- 
clared in his favor? I cannot believe that he is pro-German. From 
his telegram of acceptance, I assume that, had he been President, he 
would have conducted affairs much as Mr. Wilson has done. It 
must certainly add strength to his candidacy that under him the 
country may expect a continuance of peaceful policy. It is not con- 
sistent, but it is thorough politics that the G.O.P. should denounce 


1 This letter is printed in part in Howe, James Ford Rhodes, pages 263-264, under 
the incorrect date, June 11, 1916. 

2In May 1915 Hughes had released a statement saying: “Justice Hughes wholly 
disapproves the use of his name in connection with the Presidential campaign. Not 
only has he no desire to re-enter politics, but as a member of the Supreme Court he 
is not available.” New York Times, May 5, 1915. 

3 The German-American Alliance, which maintained a lobby in Washington to 
work for friendly relations between the United States and Germany, was actively 
supporting Hughes's candidacy. 
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Mr. Wilson for doing just what they will do themselves should 
they secure the power. 

I suppose it is too soon to talk about the chances of election but 
next Oct. I will ask you who will probably succeed. 


Myers TO RHopEs, Cleveland, June 27, 1916. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have your favor of the 14th. Noting the 
same written by you, I take it that you are greatly improved, as I 
hoped you would be, in health. I sincerely hope this improvement 
permanent and ere this you have resumed your labor upon your 
unfinished history of the Civil War. I also note that you say, ‘‘as 
I surmised Mr Hughes has been nominated.” If memory serves me 
correctly, I think I said to you that “Sen Dick told me that the 
favorite Sons had gotten together in Washington and decided to 
throw their support to Mr Hughes (thereby taking Mr Roosevelt at 
his word, inasmuch as he had stated upon his return from Cuba that 
he would support Hughes), and upon the strength of this he (Dick) 
was going to enter as a candidate for U. S. Senator from Ohio.” It 
was not a case of surmising upon my part, simply writing you and 
saying to others, what this wily pussy-footing politician said to me. 
I am immensely pleased with Mr Hughes nomination, even though 
his pre Convention Manager, Mr Hitchcock," is afflicted with a very 
acute case of negrophobia—(that is, he has no use for a self re- 
specting, intelligent negro who asks for and demand{s} his manhood 
rights). I have no apology to offer for Mr Hughes accepting and 
acceding to the call of his Party. The office certainly sought him 
and considering it, as he subsequently stated, his duty, it was evi- 
dently a case of “love and duty.”” He however is big enough to take 
care of himself even to the most skeptical and to the eminent satis- 
faction of his friends. You also ask, “what is the German American 
Alliance which supports Hughes and what meaneth that three Ger- 
man papers have declared in his favor”? In answer thereto, I know 


1 Former Postmaster General Frank H. Hitchcock had been an active supporter of 
Hughes in the pre-convention campaign. 
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nothing about the German American Alliance, but can they find 
comfort in the excerpt above [below] from Mr Hughes message to 
Mr Davis* Secy of the Progressive Natl Committee? ‘We strongly 
denounce the use of our soil as a base for alien intrigues, but the 
responsibility lies at the door of the administration. For that sort 
of thing could not continue if the administration took proper meas- 
ures to stop it.” Some there be who may style this demogogeism, to 
me it is the conviction not only of an honest man (now seeking the 
Presidency) but of many other honest people. I cannot criticise 
Mr Wilson, because I am not sufficiently informed. I believe he has 
done his best and I believe him honest, but “Oh my, oh me,” what 
a mess he has made out of it in Mexico. To me it seems now, that 
Mr Hughes’ election is assured. I take for my cue Mr Roosevelt's 
action, and of them all he is the greatest politician living. He 
possesses some of the intuition of Uncle Mark relative to diagnosing 
the trend of the future in politics and feeling the pulse of the 
American people. Everything and everybody here is war. Many 
there are who remember Sherman's characterization and they facing 
the crisis with much perturbation and a full realization of what it 
means. I suppose the East is as wrought up as is the West. Mr 
Wilson is the President of all of the people and its our duty to 
support him regardless of Party, Race or Creed. 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, August 3, 1916. 


Dear George: Before answering yr valued favor of June 27 I waited 
until Mr. Hughes made his address of acceptance.’ This I have read 
with care. It is quite disappointing to me who thinks himself an 
Independent. He devoted 34 of a column to a criticism of the 
President's European policy but on reading between the lines, it is 
evident to see that he wd. have pursued the same policy substantially, 
but he is so swayed by partisanship that he has not the manliness to 





2 Oscar King Davis. 


1 Hughes’s acceptance speech, “America First and America Efficient,” was delivered 
in New York at Carnegie Hall on July 31, 1916. 
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say so. His criticism is the sort that Homer referred to when he 
wrote “After the event may e’en the fool be wise.” 

He devoted nearly three columns to a criticism of the President's 
Mexican policy. What a disproportion 3 columns to Mexico 34 
to Europe. 15 million people against untold millions. Indians 
against Caucasians.” A low civilization against one highly developed. 
Could partisanship go further? While I suspect that much of what 
Mr. Hughes said respecting the President's policy in Mexico is true, 
his wearisome sentences do not compare with the grave indictment 
in Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s letters’ which are charming to a high 
degree and been [sic] evidence of truth by their womanly incon- 
sistency. It was a great hit to say that Huerta’s constant companions 
were Martel and Hennessey. 

Mr. Hughes’s remarks on the tariff are reactionary; he can only be 
pitied that he has felt obliged to declare himself on the woman’s 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 

I agree with you that Col. Roosevelt's support is evidence sufh- 
cient that Mr. Hughes is not pro-German. I can understand his 
gingerly remarks on the subject by his evident desire not to alienate 
the German-American vote. 

There is much in his character and life that is attractive. I sup- 
pose if elected Mr. Hughes will make some such a President as did 
Mr. Hayes. I am reading an excellent Life of R. B. Hayes by 
Charles R. Williams* published two years ago and a President like 
him would be a great boon to the country. Mr. Wilson has the hard 
lot of being in the lime-light, forced to act on different subjects 
while Mr. Hughes can stand back and criticize. If I had a vote in 
Maine it wd. be important in the coming State election, Sept. 11, 
but my vote in Massachusetts is not important as that State is sure 
to go for Hughes. I should indeed like to get back into the Repub- 
lican party, but I am not sure whether I shall not be prevented from 


2 In view of Myers’ race and Rhodes’s general attitude, this seems a strange remark 
indeed. 

8 Edith L. O'Shaughnessy, wife of the American chargé at Mexico City during the 
early years of the Mexican Revolution, published two volumes of letters describing 
her experiences, A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico (New York, 1916), and Diplomatic 
Days (New York, 1917). 

4 Charles R. Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (Boston, 1914). 
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returning to the fold by its unfairness and partisanship. But it is a 
long time from now until Nov. 


Myers TO RHODES, Cleveland, August 15, 1916. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have your very interesting letter of Aug 3rd. 
No surgeon ever dissected a human body, with the care and pre- 
cision, that you have Mr Hughes’s speech of acceptance. Of course 
you must know that in Mr Hughes laying aside the judicial ermine 
and again joining the ranks of the proletariat and assuming the 
leadership of his Party, he is first aiming to suit or please the 
majority and it is but natural that he should say some things that 
do not conform to your views and are not pleasing to you. Especially 
his allusions to Mr Wilson, of whom to me you have expressed, 
from time to time, the greatest admiration. To a close student of 
men and the times as you are, it would be almost a hopeless task to 
find anyone that would conform to your views. I seriously doubt, if 
Mr Lincoln was alive that he would. I am quite sure that Mr 
Roosevelt would not. I read the speech very carefully and con- 
sidered it an able document, especially his plea for Americanism. 
I know that his views on the Tariff would not please you, because 
you have always been an advocate of a low tariff. The Woman 
Suffrage business, like National Prohibition, is sure to come and Mr 
Hughes like any other candidate without an issue (except I want 
the office) is seeking to curry the favor of the advocates of these 
two great issue[s}. I feel safe in saying that if Mr Hughes speech 
of acceptance was disappointing to you, that his speeches in the 
Middle-West were more so. As one near friend of mine has so 
nicely expressed it: “The people are really expecting of Mr Hughes 
dignity, urbanity and poise. Instead of that, they are getting decla- 
mation and a very obvious attempt to talk down to the common 
mind, with the result in his case, as in most others who tried it, 
that he is diving too deep and getting below the average.’ That is, 
he is getting out into deep water and will soon have to hoist the 
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S.O.S. signal. Another good friend, Col Flannigan of Cinn, was 
just in. He said Myers whats the matter with Hughes? All they 
have got to do is to let him talk long enough and he will elect Mr 
Wilson. Fortunately as you say its a long time until Nov 7th. In 
the meantime Mr Hughes may grow wise. I have just finished 
Thayers life and letters of John Hay (in which I read a letter of 
yours to Mr Hay).’ The book is very interesting to me, because as 
you know I use to cut Mr Hay’s hair. I was not pleased with 
the efforts of the writer showing up Senator M. A. Hanna as he has. 
Some of his references are not only not true, but to me libellous, 
especially where he charges on page 307—2 Vol that Sen Hanna held 
up Cromwell the Agt for the Panama Canal Co. for $60,000 cam- 
paign fund contribution.” Sen Hanna never held up anyone. His 
reference to Sen Hanna’s letter to Mr Hay requesting that Doctor 
Webber be permitted to come and see him, while he was at Aix-La 
Bain and that the Doctor's salary, travelling expenses and cable- 
grams were undoubtedly paid by the U. S. is another dirty dig.* He 
is entirely wrong when he claims that in 1890 M. A. Hanna was a 
prosperous whole-sale grocer and Coal Operator. In volume 1 Page 
191 he publishes an extract from Hays diary—'‘On Sunday morning 
Sept 21st 1862 the President wrote the Emancipation Proclamation.” 
This is in conflict with not only your History, but your speech before 
the Phi Beta Kappa. I took the time to look up what Nicolay and 
Hay said in their life of Lincoln. Vol X Page 1 & 2 states that on 
Sunday morning the President wrote the second draft of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and the next day read it to his Cabinet, as stated 
by you in your History and Speech. Thus do Nicolay and Hay 
contradict Thayer. He should have said the second draft or gone to 


1W.R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston, 1915). 

2In 1900, with agitation for the construction of an inter-oceanic canal reaching a 
peak, there was some uncertainty as to where such a canal should be located. A French 
company which had begun work on a canal in Panama wished to sell its interests to 
the United States, but other interests favored a route through Nicaragua. William 
Nelson Cromwell, an agent of the French company, contributed $60,000 to the Re- 
publican campaign in 1900 to prevent that party from going on record in favor of 
the Nicaraguan route. Actually, Thayer did not say that Hanna “held up’ Cromwell. 
“In 1900 [Cromwell] urged Senator Hanna to include . . . a plank advocating the 
construction . . . by way of Panama. Senator Hanna demurred, and only after 
Mr. Cromwell had contributed sixty thousand dollars to the Republican campaign 
fund, was such a plank, in very general terms, adopted.” Ibid., II, 307. 

3 The statement about Hanna and the doctor is Hay’s, not Thayer's. Ibid., I, 190-191. 
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the trouble to properly inform himself. I take it that his statements 
about M. A. Hanna are on a par with this incorrect and misleading 
one. I hope that you will look into this gentleman’s statements. 
I shall call L. C.’s attention to them. I have Williams life of R. B. 
Hayes and about a year ago sent to you the criticisms from the P. D. 
stating that in so doing, I was calling your attention to the work 
because of the high and excellent manner in which you spoke of 
Mr Hayes in your ‘Essays and Papers.”’* I have not read them, but 
will. I have just got Olcott’s life of McKinley® and am now read- 
ing the Major’s war record. Have you read Facts on Reconstruction 
by Lynch, I sent it to you sometime ago. . . . 


RHODES TO Myers, Seal Harbor, August 26, 1916. 


Dear George: I have your valued favor of 15 and agree with you 
regarding your criticism of Thayer's Life of Hay, wherein he refers 
to Mr. Hanna. The author’s slurs have given me much trouble. 
Thayer is a personal friend but I did not want to break friendship 
with him as he had consulted me many times about this work but 
never in regard to Mr. H. While at work on the biography, he 
called to see me three times when I was not at home and he may 
have been intending to consult me regarding his objectionable state- 
ments. The book was in a publisher's sale’ and had to be ready last 
autumn. Just as it began to go through the press, Thayer had an 
unfortunate attack which deprived him of his eyesight for a number 
of months and he cd. not give his personal attention to getting the 
book through the press; this misfortune will account for some of 
the inaccuracies. The “Life” had an enormous sale for a serious 
book’ but, despite the fact that he is a brilliant writer, it has added 
nothing to his fame with thinking men. Two of yr. counts, wh. I 





4 J. F. Rhodes, Historical Essays (New York, 1909). 
5C. S. Olcott, The Life of William McKinley (Boston, 1916). 


1 This word is not clear in the manuscript. 

2 According to Thayer's biographer, Charles R. Hazen, the sale eventually reached 
almost 29,000 copies. Charles R. Hazen, The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer 
(Boston, 1926), 257n. 
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knew about, I took up with Mr. Thayer & told him what I thought 
of such reckless statements.* 

Your recommendation of Williams’ Life of Hayes passed entirely 
from my memory. It must have come between Nov. and Feb. last 
when I was practically ill all of the time. I think the poison must 
have gone to my brain as I have forgotten many things during those 
months. I did practically no work during that time and, while up 
and around from the middle of Dec., I was a miserable being. You 
do me the courtesy to ask after my health. I am pretty well, but not 
very well. I have not considered it prudent to attempt any of the 
high mountains here which in former years have been my delight. 

I read all of the second vol. of the Life of Hayes with great care 
and attention. It is a splendid biography of an excellent man. It 
is a much better book than Olcott's Life of McKinley. While the 
material for the Life of Hayes is superior, I do not think Mr. Olcott 
made the best use of his. I do not consider it equal to Croly’s Life 
of Hanna. “Uncle Mark’ as you and President Roosevelt used to 
call him, was fortunate in his biographer. Olcotts book confirms me 
in the impression I have long had that if Mr. Hanna had been 
President, the Spanish-American War wd. not have occurred. The 
Spaniards wd. have been negotiated out of Cuba and we should 
not now have the “gold brick,” the Philippines. 

“Poor Hughes.” He has made a wonderful failure in his speeches 
out West. The N. Y. Times in a sarcastic article “If Hughes had 
stayed at home’’* says at the end, “And President Wilson would not 
have had occasion to make that blistering comment on the character 
of Mr. Hughes’s campaign, that silent but terrific comment that he 
delivered when, having made all his preparations for an active fight 
on the stump, he changed them after watching Mr. Hughes's per- 
formance for two weeks and decided that is was not necessary & he 
wd. stay at home.” 

But I think Mr. Hughes, if elected, will make a good president, 
a president like Hayes. I have no doubt but that he will continue 
Mr. Wilson’s European policy. He will undoubtedly do better in 

3 Rhodes in 1913 had expressed “grave doubts” to Thayer about anyone writing 


a life of Hay so soon after his death. Ibid., 225. 
4 New York Times, August 19, 1916. 
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regard to Mexico. Do you think our good friend Mr. Baker has 
been a successful Sec’y of War? Hes he not been a sort of a misfit ? 
He has much ability and honesty but wd. have done better, I think, 
in the first place offered him. What sort of a man is the new 
Justice from Cleveland, Clarke?* Verily Cleveland is becoming 
famous! 


Myers TO Ruopes, Cleveland, September 27, 1916. 


Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have sent to you under seperate [ sic} cover the 
P. D. and part of today’s Leader, both containing Mr Hughes speech 
in Cleve’d last night. I have read the speech carefully and it 
bristles with the Republican doctrine of former days. Mr Hughes’ 
position upon the Tariff, Mexico and the Adamson Bill’ is sound 
and logical and to an old deep dyed in the wool republican like 
myself unanswerable, but how it seems and what impression it will 
make upon the proletariat is a horse of a different color. To me 
Mr Hughes seems to be talking over the heads of the common 
people and making no votes. He seems to lack spontaniety {sic} of 
driving home his argument—speaking in the vernacular, of saying 
things and making them like it. To the upper or intelligent class 
of people he and his speeches have been a sad disappointment. 
Perhaps we expected too much of the man, but as Governor of New 
York and a Supreme Justice, Mr Hughes certainly made good; con- 
sequently our hopes were cast high. Of course at this writing no 
one with any degree of certainty can prophesy the result. As it is 
today Mr Wilson is stronger in the Middle West than he was before 
Mr Hughes tour. Oct will bring forth the harvest, after the spell- 
binders of both parties have expended their energy and oratory upon 








5 Newton D. Baker became secretary of war hus Lindley M. Garrison had re- 
signed when Wilson accepted a compromise in the fight over preparedness. 

6 John Hessin Clarke, a Cleveland lawyer, served as associate justice of the supreme 
court from 1916 to 1922. 


1 In order to avert a threatened railroad strike, Wilson approved the passage of 
the Adamson act fixing an eight hour day for railroad employees. Hughes seized 
upon this issue to help his faltering campaign, claiming that Wilson had capitulated 
to the threats of labor leaders and undermined the principle of arbitration. 
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the people who vote. Roosevelt may be able to retrieve the ground 
lost by Mr Hughes in the West. The germans and the catholics are 
strong for Hughes and will remain so. Ohio (according to Dick? 
yesterday) is a very doubtful State among the doubtful States. Our 
own Myron T.* will have a plenty of troubles of his own. I think 
that he will be elected, but at this writing his seems to be a case as 
was Senator Payne’s—only Myron T. spent his money with the 
masses, while Senator Payne (like my Uncle Mark) spent his with 
a few (the members of the Legislature).* Dick confidentially told 
me of an enormous expenditure and further intimated that if Herrick 
is elected the Senate would not permit himn to be seated. Yesterday’s 
dispatches intimate a secret connection with Myron T. furnishing 
War munitions. Of course you know the moment a man steps into 
the political limelight he becomes a target for abuse and calumny. 
Uncle Mark got his and some. I supported Herrick because he was 
my home candidate and the Senate as a whole today is composed of 
men of Herrick’s calibre. A little later on I may be able to glean 
something authentic that may interest you. I am occupying a peculiar 
position, being out of active politics, all factions in my party come 
to me with their woes and I am very friendly with the local head of 
the Democracy, hence I learn much of what is going on in both 
parties and I make it a point to keep my counsel and not let the 
other know what the other fellow says about him or [what he} is 
doing. I was glad to learn that you had taken Thayer to account for 
his reckless statements. Admitting the same to be true, I think it 
entirely out of place and not germane to the subject Thayer was 
called upon to write about. What if anything the Hanna family 
will do or say I know not. I have brought it to their attention and 
that is all I could do. I remember something of an old adage which 
says—'‘Speak only kind things of the dead.” Perhaps Thayer had 
a grievance against Uncle Mark, anyway one who knew Mr Hanna 

2 Former Republican Senator Charles W. F. Dick. 

3 Myron T. Herrick, Republican candidate for the United States Senate in 1916, 
was defeated by Atlee Pomerene. 

4 Henry B. Payne was elected to the senate from Ohio in 1885 after a campaign 
in which money was used freely. Subsequent efforts to unseat him on this account 


failed, but it seems clear that Payne’s seat in the senate was purchased rather 
than fairly won. 
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so well as I did, would form that opinion. I think Olcotts chapters 
on the Tariff and Protection were great. Of course this is but natural 
to one sharing my views upon those subjects. I will read Williams 
life of Hayes later. I am glad to learn that your health is improving. 
Will write you about Judge Clarke later. 


RHODES TO My ERs, Boston, October 18, 1916. 


My dear George: 1 found yrs of 27 ult on my return to Boston. 
I was glad to get your political ideas although I regret that you are 
still a hide-bound protectionist, thinking those chapters of Mr. Olcott 
on Protection etc excellent. You remind me of Miss May Phelps 
who thought the same. To me they were the veriest of disproved 
commonplaces. Olcott wd. have made a better book had he con- 
fined himself to one volume and stuck to those charming views he 
gave of McKinley’s domestic life and the extracts from Mr. 
Cortelyou’s memoranda and Justice Day’s recollections and com- 
ments.’ I am for Hughes, but I am sorry he is putting the protec- 
tion argument so to the fore. You may rest assured that the Demo- 
cratic tariff bill is on the whole the best revenue bill that has 
passed since the Civil War and the imposition of the income tax 
(although it hits me harshly) progress in the right direction. Legis- 
lation shd be for the greatest good of the greatest number. To my 
mind the President let his foot slip in siding with the Brotherhoods.? 
I do not suspect his motive, and he is probably more longheaded 
than I am, but I do not like the idea of the President and Congress 
of the great United States surrendering to a threat. Mr. Hughes 
showed great courage in attacking the Adamson Act and the action 
of the President right on the eve of the Maine election, and Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke solid truth at Wilkesbarre.* I cannot longer stay 

1 George B. Cortelyou, McKinley's private secretary, and William R. Day, his 
secretary of state. 


2 In connection with the Adamson act. 


3 Speaking at Wilkes-Barre on October 14, 1916, Roosevelt attacked Wilson’s stand 
on the Adamson act. 
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out of a party led by such courageous men, although as evidence of 
my not full conversion, I must write it with small letters, g.o.p. 

I read with amazement and sorrow that our Boston papers con- 
sider Ohio doubtful as I supposed it was certain for Hughes. If 
Hughes cannot carry Ohio he cannot be elected. He will carry Mass. 
and Senator Lodge & Governor McCall will be reelected by hand- 
some majorities. It is thought here that New York will go for 
Hughes. I wish that I might be assured of it. On the whole we 
shall be better off with the Republicans again in power. I trust they 
will [have been} chastened by their defeat. 

I do not quite understand why the Germans & the Catholics [are} 
for Hughes. We certainly do not want a pro-German president but 
since Mr. Hughes came out so courageously in Maine, I am ready to 
trust him in every respect. 

Let me know the probable result in Ohio before election. “Trust 
in God but keep your powder dry.” 


Myers TO RHODES, Cleveland, October 26, 1916. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 thoroughly appreciated your favor of the 
18th and I am exceedingly glad to learn that you are again “on the 
Lord’s side.” I trust that your conversion may be permanent and 
that you will never again wander from the “old fire side of the 
G.O.P.,”” even though you have to put on the soft pedal and spell 
it with small letters. Like our ‘Father's Mansion in the skies,” there 
is always room in the Grand Old Party for all, the vilest sinner is 
ever welcome to return. For the sake of argument I will admit all 
you say about the Wilson-Underwood Tariff to be true; but I would 
like to ask, Was it ever found necessary under a high protective 
“Tariff” to enact an Income Tax and to further increase it? Was it 
ever found necessary to enact a War tax in times of Peace under a 
high protective Tariff and furthermore, What was it, if not the 
Wilson-Underwood Tariff, that caused the depression in 1914 and 
the early part of 1915, when thousands were idle and our Industries 
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prostrated? I agree with you about the President and his being 
coerced into having Congress under pressure enact the Adamson 
Bill. But you must realize that the Mr Wilson as a candidate for 
the Presidency in 1912 and Mr Wilson as a candidate for reelection 
under the domination of his political advisers, are two different 
persons. The enactment of the Adamson Bill was wholly and solely 
for political gain and from a politician standpoint good politics—Mr 
Wilson will gain more labor votes than he will lose among the 
thinking and reading public. In 1912 Mr Wilson was a theoretical 
College Professor and Scholar, today Mr Wilson is an astute and 
crafty politican seeking reelection with a record of actual accom- 
plishments. And ‘a foeman worthy of any man’s steel.” Mr Hughes 
is as you say a bold and courageous man and a man with a vision. 
Mr Hughes knows as well as many others that the Adamson Bill 
will never stand the test of the U. S. Supreme Court,’ but his having 
been an Associate Justice of that Court, propriety and deference does 
not permit him to say so at this time. Mr. Hughes bold utterance 
on the sinking of the Lusitania, his reply to the “Alliance” and his 
views upon the Mexican situation has been the means of having 
many return to his support, who thought him—speaking in the 
vernacular—a ‘‘weak sister,” forming that opinion from his speeches 
on his first “Western Tour.” There is no denial that his first West- 
ern trip was a dismal failure and cost thousands of votes. Mr 
Hughes needed some firm man, as was Uncle Mark, to tell him of 
his short-comings; until he ascertained what they were he lost 
ground. This with improper management in the early stages of the 
Campaign, both National and here in Ohio, where we have a 
Kindergarden [sic]}—so to speak—in charge of affairs, is wholly 
responsible for the existence of doubt in Ohio Indiana and Mich. 
At present the situation is greatly improved and fortunately the 
Election comes on Nov 7th instead of Nov 2nd. Cuyahoga Co will 
go for Wilson, in all probability. Herrick will carry this, his home 

1 The belief that the Adamson act would be declared unconstitutional was wide- 


spread. However, in Wilson v. New (1917), the supreme court upheld its con- 
stitutionality in a five to four decision. 
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County, and some of the Republican County ticket will win. I am 
afraid that Wilson’s vote will be sufficiently large to cost us our 
Legislative delegation. Present indications are that Mr Hughes will 
have a safe margin in Ohio, by that I mean that his plurality will be 
sufficiently large so that the vote for the leading elector will be 
large enough to pull the lowest through and that Mr Hughes will 
secure the entire Electoral vote of Ohio. Had Gov Willis? not 
listened to his “kindergarten”—his immediate associates and politi- 
cal advisers—and followed the advice of Herrick, Daugherty,* Dick 
& et al, Ohio would never have been regarded as Debatable. The 
new crisis in Mexico* will help Mr Hughes, Secy Baker's break® will 
do Mr Wilson no good, and last but not least Mr Wilson’s Segrega- 
tion policy at Washington. His breaking faith with the Negro 
Democrats and those followers of Bishop Walters,® and his Southern 
inclinations have solidified the Negro vote in N.Y. Md. N.J. Ohio 
Ind. Mich. Ill. Mo & Ky. Also West Va. These States Negroes are 
in large numbers, they vote and their votes are counted. While I 
am not active in the game, I am in touch with it to a certain extent 
and speak advisedly so far as the Negro is concerned. Glad to learn 
the good news from Mass. We have with us tonight Mr. W. H. 
Lewis of Boston, former Asst. U.S. Attorney, and Cleveland is as 
usual growing very rapidly. In fact you would be a stranger here 
in a strange land. Not only has the City grown,” but most all of 
your former acquaintance{s} have passed on to their reward. I am 
glad your health is improving and trust that you will write at your 
convenience. 

2 Frank B. Willis, who was defeated in this election by James M. Cox. 

3 Harry M. Daugherty, later Harding’s attorney general, had been defeated by 
Herrick in the Republican senatorial primary. 

4 Presumably Myers is referring to the election of a constituent assembly by the 
Mexicans on October 22, 1916. 

5 In a speech at Youngstown, Ohio, on October 19, 1916, Hughes accused Baker 
of comparing the Mexican bandits operating under Villa to Washington's ragged 
Continentals at Valley Forge. Baker heatedly denied that he had done so. 

6 Bishop Alexander Walters of the African Zion Church was, in 1912, president 
of the National Colored Democratic League. Wilson had written him a widely 
publicized letter promising ‘‘fair dealing’’ for Negroes in the event of a Democratic 
victory. 


7In 1916 the population of Cleveland was approximately 700,000. In 1890, about 
the time of Rhodes’s departure, it had been 261,353. 
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RHODES TO Myers, Boston, November 20, 1916. 


My dear George: 1 duly rec'd yrs. of Oct. 26 and I used your con- 
fident assurance therein with some of my doubting friends to make 
them feel that Ohio was certain for Hughes. Two have already 
taken me [to] task regarding my “confidential advices” and I expect 
an excoriation from the third, who is my physician guide and friend.' 
Luckily I was in New York last week when he called. Meeting Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt on the Academy stage, from which he read a 
learned paper,” I was invited by him to luncheon to which I went 
with gladness. The party was ten so that the conversation was 
general, conducted mainly by Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Lodge. 
The talk was on the election and the mismanagement of the cam- 
paign. All that you say in yr. letter was repeated in other words and 
from other points of view. From your letter and the talk at the 
luncheon I have arrived at some conclusions: 

I. That the g.o.p. made a great mistake in going to the Supreme 
Bench for a candidate. 

II. That Mr. Hughes made a great mistake in stepping down from 
his dignified place into the arena of politics. 

III. That his first Western tour was a dismal failure and his conduct 
in California that of an infant! 

IV. That the Republican campaign was badly managed with no 
comprehension of the weak spots. 

V. That Mr. Wilson is a very great man, abler than Hughes, stronger 
than his party and received his reward for keeping the country out 
of war. 

Thus might one go on but the two great personalities politically 
are Roosevelt and Wilson, both men of education, culture and 
ability. It is a great country to have two such men at the head of 
the two great parties! I see nothing for us to do but to be at the 
back of the President in all foreign matters and to criticize him 
freely in matters domestic. His surrender to the labor unions was 

1 Despite Myers’ predictions, Wilson had carried Ohio. 

2On November 16 Roosevelt had addressed a joint meeting of the American 


Academy of Arts and Letters and the National Institute of Arts on the subject, 
“Nationalism in Literature and Art.” 
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fraught with mischief, but it is idle to say how the thing will turn 
out; it seems to me, however, that the President inclines to socialism, 
and that his work will tend in that direction. The appointments of 
Brandeis and Clark[e} would seem an indication, and it is a cruel 
thought that our sacred Supreme Bench will be filled with men who 
will incline to the labor unions and socialism.* Unfortunately you 
have seemed to sympathize with la haute finance. Take my advice, 
forsake these men and join the proletariat, who will undoubtedly 
be in the ascendant! 

I ran into Mr. Myron Herrick in New York but unfortunately we 
were both in a hurry, but he told me that organized labor, and the 
foreign vote went in the cities for Wilson; and unfortunately the 
farmers in the country voted likewise. He seemed to regret his defeat. 

I don’t know what is going to happen to the world. The outlook 
is certainly dreary. Let us hope that we may keep out of the 
European conflict and have no more than our domestic troubles 
which will be quite sufficient. 

I hope that you are making enough of money to give you a living. 


Myers TO RHopes, Cleveland, December 7, 1916. 


My Dear Mr Rhodes: 1 have your valued favor of Nov 20th and 
heartily agree with your post-mortem diagnosis of the recent 
unpleasantness of Nov 7th. Formed as it was after such a ‘‘gather- 
ing” and by one with such gifted aptitude in getting the meat from 
every kernel it should be readily accepted. The “confidential in- 
formation” sent, came from the inner circle of the Rep State Ex 
Com, through a member of the same that I named, and the same 
was sent to the Republican National Com. Our State managers, 
mediocre at best, have yet to learn their limitation[{s} and are still 
trying to explain. Much as Dick, who never lost a battle, and 
Daugherty are discredited, either could have carried O.1io, especially 
with the enormous campaign fund there was at their command. Of 
course Mr Hanna had no use for Daugherty because he found him 


3 Wilson's a4 oy mo of Louis D. Brandeis in particular was considered by 
conservatives to a dangerous move in the direction of radicalism. 
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to be a crook,’ but Daugherty held the organization intact in 1912 
and was in line and should have been chosen to manage the 1916 
campaign. Dick offered his services and was acceptable to Mr 
Herrick, who urged his selection, but the kindergarten around Gov 
Willis, (referred to above) were too jealous of Dick and would not 
agree; consequently Mr Herrick was placed to the additional expenses 
of maintaining his “primary organization” through the entire cam- 
paign. This accounts for his large admitted expenditure. How much 
he really expended no one knows and never will through him. Mr 
Herrick heretofore was known as a tight proposition; “believe me” 
he paid for it all and some, in this campaign. He is an awful dis- 
appointed man, Mrs Herrick is more disappointed than he. Mr 
Herrick, so rumor has it, was so sure of Election (and bear in mind 
the Democratic organization conceded his election) that he was 
arranging a Reception for 2000 at The Union Club. I supported 
Mr Herrick; not that I had any particular love for him, but because 
he was my home candidate and the further fact that the U. S. Senate 
now composed (as a whole) have gravitated down to men of his 
ability and calibre. What the future has in store for Mr Herrick, 
no seer or prophet can tell, but with his unlimited gall and nerve, he 
is liable to “bob up serenely from below.” I am enclosing an 
editorial from The Leader of Dec. 6th which is indeed surprising 
and readily shows that the Rep State Com was not so far off in 
their figures, but they under-estimated the other fellow. Like my 
good friend Elbert Hubbard? I claim “Explanations explain noth- 
ing,” therefore I attempt to make none; nor do I offer an alibi. We 
got licked good and plenty and the atmosphere is cleared of the 
little would-be bosses. We now have the opportunity to get to- 
gether and get busy. Like you, I can only see the two big men of 
today Mr Wilson and Mr Roosevelt, and I can see no other man 
in the Democratic Party so large as Mr Roosevelt. . . . 


1 Myers provides more exact information on Hanna's opinion of Daugherty in his 
letter of December 22, 1922, which will appear in a later installment. 


2 Elbert Hubbard, the “‘cracker-barrel’’ philosopher and author of “A Message to 
Garcia,” once called Myers’ shop ‘The Best Barber Shop in America,” a slogan that 
Myers promptly emblazoned across an entire wall of his establishment. 


[The remainder of the correspondence will appear in succeeding issues.] 





The Beef Cattle Industry in Ohio 
Prior to the Civil War 


By Ropert LESLIE JONES* 


1. Introduction 


The beef cattle industry in Ohio prior to the Civil War could not 
be described as the one most important branch of agriculture in the 
state as a whole, though it was significant almost everywhere and 
dominant in certain regions. Neither was it to be regarded as 
unique in its methods, for these were in principle at least borrowed 
from older parts of the country and were found in the neighboring 
western states as they too developed. But Ohio was the first part 
of the Old Northwest to be affected by the advance of the frontier. 
So too, as the nearest to eastern markets, it was the first to be tied 
in as a supplier to the Pennsylvania fattening centers, and in due 
course was the first to become a finisher of the rough beeves of the 
newer prairies farther west. As a nursery of cattle kings, it became 
a leader in the techniques of animal husbandry. The activities of the 
early Ohio cattlemen had, understandably enough, a romantic nim- 
bus in the eyes of contemporaries. Now that this appeal has long 
since faded, the industry can be assessed on its merits as a microcosm 
of one phase of midwest farming. 

Ohio had several advantages in the development of a cattle in- 
dustry. It had even in the very beginning a sufficiency of forage, 
and soon had an abundance. It had a reasonably favorable climate. 
Throughout most of the state the winters never were extreme 
enough to cause extensive cattle losses, however much a humani- 

*Robert Leslie Jones is head of the department of history and political science at 


Marietta College. He is an authority on the agricultural history of the Middle West 
and eastern Canada. 
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tarian might lament the suffering sometimes occasioned. Moreover, 
as most of the state was originally wooded, and the unglaciated 
southern section was in addition highly dissected, there was no lack 
of windbreaks. Ohio was, as developments were to prove, not un- 
favorably located with reference to markets. Again, cattle raising in 
Ohio was not in any sense a novel undertaking, for it was based 
on practices which went back for centuries or even millenia in 
northern Europe and which had been modified to meet American 
conditions through almost two centuries of experience. The his- 
torian who has become familiar with the cattle industry in the later 
colonial period in the Cumberland and Shenandoah valleys, or for 
that matter in New England or the back country of the Carolinas, 
will find little to surprise him in its subsequent evolution in early 
Ohio. Even the almost universally disparaged cattle brought into 
Ohio from older regions were certainly better adapted to the con- 
ditions found in pioneer settlements than any of the then popular 
breeds obtainable from Europe, for they did represent a kind of 
survival of the hardiest. Finally, the cattle industry attracted from 
the beginning men of capital, or who were shortly able to obtain 
capital, as from land speculation or merchandising. It was indeed 
in the beef cattle industry that agricultural fortunes were to be 
made. There were no Ohio dairymen or wheat farmers in the early 
nineteenth century who could compare in wealth with the leading 
cattlemen of the Scioto Valley. 


u. The Pioneer Phase 


Cattle began to appear in the Ohio Country in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century, or perhaps slightly earlier. The Indians 
obtained some by barter in the French settlements at Detroit and 
others by marauding expeditions against the Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania frontiers; missionaries and traders brought some with them; 
and the squatters along the upper Ohio and its tributaries during 
and after the Revolutionary War drove in enough for their needs. 
After the establishment of organized government in the Old North- 
west in 1788, and still more after the closing of the Indian War in 
1795, the growth in the human population was paralleled by that of 
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cattle. For two generations, whenever a family flitted from York 
State or New England, Pennsylvania or Virginia, to a new home west 
and north of the Ohio, it brought with it a cow or two and perhaps a 
few young cattle. When the original stock died or was slaughtered, or 
the time came when there was fodder enough for a larger herd, the 
pioneer easily obtained others, in the beginning from the nearby 
established settlements along the Monongahela, around Pittsburgh, 
and in Kentucky, and at a later period from the surplus in his im- 
mediate vicinity. The process continued in any given community till 
it began to take on the aspects of “‘old settled country,” by which 
time cattle would be ordinarily on balance an article of export.’ 

Cattle raising in the pioneer settlements of Ohio was of a common 
pattern with that prevailing in contemporaneous Kentucky or, at a 
comparative stage of their existence, in the older communities in 
the western parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia. The animals were 
fenced out of the corn patch, but were otherwise allowed to wander 
at will. The cows would return to be milked, and sooner or later a 
craving for salt would bring the others back. In the meantime their 
bells would give an indication of their whereabouts. If they wand- 
ered too far, perhaps a neighbor who recognized their brands and 
earmarks” would drive them home. It was rare for them to have any 
shelter other than natural windbreaks, which were of no avail in the 
wet. They foraged for themselves, according to season and locality, 
on the white clover and bluegrass of the glades and bottoms, the 
wild rye and other rank grasses of the prairies, and the sedges of the 
swales. Along the Ohio River west of the Kentucky-Virginia border, 
they had brakes of cane, which were so succulent that within a few 
years they were pastured to extinction.? When winter came, the 
cattle would be fed corn blades and stalks, straw, wild hay, and per- 
haps even pumpkins, but the supply seldom lasted till spring, and 

1 For some details of the introduction of cattle into early Ohio, see Robert L. Jones, 
“The Dairy Industry in Ohio Prior to the Civil War,’’ Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, LVI (1947), 46-48. 

2 Some of the first legislation of the Northwest Territory provided for the marking 
of livestock and the registration of brands with the township clerk. Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest (New York, 1934), 328. 

3 On the natural pasturage of Ohio, see Percy W. Bidwell and John I. Falconer, 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925), 
157, 159-161. 
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had to be supplemented by elm and beech browse. Sometimes, 
indeed, this was their sole winter feed.* By the time the new vegeta- 
tion appeared, all but the most aggressive cattle were emaciated, 
many of them were so weak as to be “lifting,” and a few of them 
were almost certain to be the victims of the barbarities which passed 
as treatment for what their owners diagnosed as “hollow horn” or 
“wolf-in-the-tail.”* In hard winters losses from exposure and mal- 
nutrition ran high, but the pioneer accepted them as inevitable, just 
as he did those from attacks by wild animals or poisonous snakes or 
from milk sickness and bloody murrain (anthrax). He anticipated, 
reasonably enough, that within a few years he would have shelter 
for his livestock adequate for the latitude, good pasture on the 
meadows and aftergrass, and a supply of corn fodder and tame hay 
for the winter. Such was the pioneer round, repeated endlessly till 
the last vacant lands in northwestern Ohio were occupied during 
the 1850's. 

Under ordinary conditions it was not long till the pioneer com- 
munity ceased to be a deficiency area with respect to cattle, and 
instead had a few animals to dispose of. If land was still being 


taken up in the vicinity, or if an immigrant route passed near by, 
there might be for a time a highly profitable ‘settlers’ market’’ at 
hand. Under optimum circumstances, as long as a shortage existed, 
the price of a cow locally would be its cost at the nearest community 
with a surplus, plus a kind of natural tariff in the form of the esti- 
mated cost of driving it therefrom to the point of sale. Unfortun- 
ately, within a few years at most, newer settlements would in their 


4 James Flint, Letters from America (Edinburgh, 1822), 234; Narrative of John 
S. Williams in the American Pioneer (Cincinnati), Il (1843), 451; Charles Whit- 
tlesey, Early History of Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland, 1867), 264. 

5 The real cause of “hollow horn” was simply malnutrition combined with ex- 
cessive exposure, as was sometimes recognized (for example in the Marietta Gazette, 
November 8, 1834), and the preventive was therefore better feed and shelter. Few 
pioneers ever thought of this explanation, and accordingly resorted to “cures.” A 
common method, as practiced in New York in the early part of the century, and, it 
would seem, throughout Ohio and the other midwestern states, was thus described: 
“For the hollow horn, we always used from one to two tablespoonfuls of spirits of 
turpentine, poured into the hollow on top of the head, between the horns; and cutting 
off enough of the end of the tail to bleed, which may be done by turning the long 
hair upwards, and cutting off a quarter of an inch or less. I have known some persons 
to split the tail, put in salt, and bind it up.” Prairie Farmer (Chicago), quoted in the 
Western Farmer and Gardener (Cincinnati), IV (1843-44), 136. 
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turn enjoy the accident of favorable location. The value of a cow 
would thereupon tend to fall to that at the nearest market minus 
the estimated cost of driving it there. The possible alternatives to the 
vanishing settlers’ market were usually likewise disappointing. It 
is true that whenever a village began to form, butchers appeared, 
but because most of the inhabitants kept a cow and a few young 
cattle of their own, the number of imported beeves slaughtered 
would be only two or three a week. With a demand thus easily 
satisfied, the butchers often enough were able to buy at distress 
prices from the unfortunate farmer who had brought a drove a 
considerable distance.® If there were military activities going on or 
in prospect, there would be for an interval an overwhelming de- 
mand, as occurred in the Miami Valley (and northern Kentucky) 
during the Indian War of 1791-95, and again in central Ohio during 
the War of 1812." In peace time the western garrisons were small 
and remote, and to drive cattle through an Ohio wilderness to them 
was just as troublesome as to drive them over the mountains to the 
eastward, as James B. Finley and his three partners found in 1800 
when they managed somehow or other to take a herd from Chilli- 
cothe to an army contractor at Detroit.* For the reasons suggested, 
markets for cattle ordinarily had to be sought outside the Ohio 
Country, which meant in the eastern states. It is not too much to say 
that the Ohio cattle industry, in so far as it was a commercial one, 
was to evolve primarily in response to this situation. 

The idea of disposing of western cattle in the eastern states was 
an old one by the time the Ohio Country was settled. It had been 
an inducement to the pioneers of western Pennsylvania in taking 


6 Notice the following advertisement: ‘John Clark, Butcher in Marietta, advertises 
that he will give a generous price for fat cattle—We beg leave to state, for the in- 
terest of those who live at a distance from Marietta, and would drive cattle to him 
by virtue of his advertisement—that he does not give a ‘generous’ price nor pay cash 
for fat cattle, and that his advertisement is wholly unworthy of notice.” American 
Friend, (Marietta), August 29, 1817. 

7 Beverley W. Bond, Jr., ed., “Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve,” Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio Quarterly Publications, XVII (1922), 52-53; Randolph 
C. Downes, “Trade in Frontier Ohio,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI 
(1929-30), 474-475; Samuel Williams, Expedition of Captain Henry Brush, with 
Supplies for General Hull, 1812 (Cincinnati, 1871), 17-18. 

8 Autobiography of Rev. James B. Finley, or Pioneer Life in the West, edited by 
W. P. Strickland (Cincinnati, 1872), 115-116. 
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up land in the preceding generation, but one productive of disil- 
lusionment when it was found they could scarcely compete with 
those driven up the valleys from the then back country of Virginia 
and North Carolina. In spite of this experience, the idea was a 
staple one among promoters, speculators in Ohio lands, and pam- 
phleteers.® “In a few years,” wrote Imlay, “when grazing forms 
the principal object of those settlers, they will always find a market 
for their cattle at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Alexandria.”’® If 
settlers discounted land-agent advice on account of its source, they 
would nevertheless normally look on the exporting of cattle as a 
reasonable speculation, as it had proved to be on earlier frontiers. 
By the end of the Indian War it was moreover in all likelihood 
common western knowledge that unfinished, or ‘‘stock,” cattle were 
being driven from Kentucky to fattening areas like that around 
Winchester, Virginia, for there is mention of such activity as 
early as 1793."? 

When cattle reared in Ohio were first driven to an eastern market 
cannot be determined with precision, at least if we are to count such 
animals as were driven to farming areas in western Pennsylvania, 
western Virginia, or Kentucky, and there kept for some time before 
being sold on the other side of the mountains. In view of the fact 
mentioned below that an early phase of the cattle industry in the 
Scioto Valley was the pasturing there on a seasonal basis of animals 
brought in from Kentucky, it is reasonable enough to infer that a 
few local steers may well have been acquired by the cattlemen before 
their departure in the autumn, and consequently have found their 
way East as of Kentucky origin. If, as is the ordinary and reasonable 
procedure, we are to count only those animals which were driven 
direct from Ohio to some place in the East, then the date is 1800. 
In that year Ephraim Cutler, a merchant and land speculator of 
Amesville in Athens County, began to export eastward the cattle 


® Downes, “Trade in Frontier Ohio,” 493-494. 

10 Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North 
America (3d ed., London, 1797), 61. 

11 Harry Toulmin, The Western Country in 1793; Reports on Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, edited by Marion Tinling and Godfrey Davis (San Marino, Calif., 1948), 
111-112. 
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which he received on store bills or in exchange for land. Two years 
later, likewise according to his own account, he took a drove to be 
fattened on the South Branch of the Potomac. Jonathan Fowler of 
Poland, near Youngstown, drove the first cattle from the Western 
Reserve in the fall of 1804, taking them to Philadelphia, and George 
Renick the first corn-fattened ones from the Scioto Valley in the 
spring of 1805 to Baltimore.’* The author hazards the opinion that 
at this date there already existed, and perhaps had for some time, 
what may have been a worthwhile trade in stock cattle from. the 
Scioto Valley to the South Branch of the Potomac. This idea is not 
founded on direct evidence, of which there is apparently none. It 
is rather an inference drawn from a consideration of two facts, one 
of these being that the Scioto Valley was only a few days’ cattle 
drive farther west than Athens County, and the other that there 
was an intimate relationship between the early cattlemen of the 
Scioto and those of the South Branch, as described more fully below. 

Within a few years the cattle trade became general. Wherever the 
traveler Melish went in the Western Reserve and the rest of eastern 
Ohio in 1811, he found fat or stock cattle being exported.’* Some 
of the southeastern Ohio dealers even had regular connections with 
gtaziers or feeders along the South Branch of the Potomac. Prior 
to the War of 1812, Ephraim Cutler, for example, had an agreement 
with one of these Virginia graziers whereby he was to drive stock 
cattle to the Glades in Allegany County, Maryland, near Cumber- 
land, where they were to be grass fattened, and the supplier and the 
gtazier were to divide the profits when the animals were marketed."* 
The War of 1812, with its increased local military demand for 
foodstuffs, reduced temporarily the number of cattle exported, but 
within a few years of its ending, the mention of large droves on 

12 Julia P. Cutler, Life and Times of Epbraim Cutler Prepared from His Journals 
and Correspondence (Cincinnati, 1890), 69, 87; Memoirs, Correspondence and Rem- 
iniscences of William Renick (Circleville, 1880),100; Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
Annual Report for the Year 1860 (Columbus, 1861), Part II, 466. Hereafter this 
serial is cited as Ohio Agricultural Report. 

13 John Melish, Travels Through the United States of America in the Years 1806 & 
1807, and 1809, 1810 & 1811 (Philadelphia, 1816), 441, 443, 446, 459, 464-465, 
+e aCutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, 103. For mention of another Ohioan 


dealing around 1807 with the South Branch of the Potomac, see F. Cuming, Sketches 
of a Tour to the Western Country (Pittsburgh, 1810), 117. 
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their way from Ohio to Baltimore or Philadelphia became a com- 
monplace item in travel narratives.’ 

By this time the cattle industry in Ohio had ceased to be the 
primitive one characteristic of the backwoods, and had actually 
evolved into several distinct branches, each with the peculiar fea- 
tures which were to last with little change till mid-century. These 
branches were not completely separate, and were indeed interde- 
pendent. Nevertheless, it was rare to find one man combining the 
functions of grazing cattle as carried on in Madison County 
with those of feeding them as carried on in the Scioto Valley.*® Even 
William Renick of Circleville, the foremost authority on the feed- 
ing industry of the Scioto Valley, admitted that he knew little or 
nothing of the grazing industry.’ The graziers and feeders who 
circulated among the small farmers to buy up cattle unquestionably 
were well informed about their methods, but the small farmers out- 
side the immediate vicinity of the grazing and feeding country knew 
as little of what went on there as the graziers and feeders knew of 
dairying as it was conducted on the Western Reserve. In any case, 
because the branches were commonly thought of and discussed as 
if they were separate, the historian must almost of necessity thus 
deal with them. The divisions, then, were: (1) the range or grass- 
fattening one which came to be more or less centered in Clark and 
Madison counties, (2) the corn-fattening one of the lower Scioto 
Valley, and (3) the one carried on as a by-industry with the dairy- 
ing of the Western Reserve or in connection with grain growing or 
general farming in other parts of the state. 


m. The Grazing Industry “West of Scioto” 


The first of these important branches of the cattle industry in 
Ohio, that of raising animals on the open range, traces its origin, 
through Kentucky, to the southern back country of the late colonial 


15 For example, in David Thomas, Travels Through the Western Country in the 
Summer of 1816 (Auburn, N. Y., 1819), 90, and Silas Chesebrough, “Journal of a 
Journey to the Westward” (P. S. McGuire, ed.), American Historical Review, 
XXXVII (1931-32), 76. 

16 Cincinnati Atlas, quoted in the Spirit of the Times, XTX (1849-50), 316. 

17 William Renick, “On the Cattle Trade of the Scioto Valley,” in Ohio Agricul- 
tural Report for 1848, 164. 
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and early national periods. On the frontier from Pennsylvania to 
Georgia, cattle (and other livestock) ran in the woods the year 
round. There were annual roundups to brand the calves, drives of 
several hundred miles to market at tidewater, attendants on the herds 
called “cowboys,” and a considerable degree of lawlessness, so that 
the industry sometimes differed little from that later found west of 
the Mississippi. The system in the “Old West’ tended to disappear 
with the advance of settlement, or rather, to keep moving along on its 
westerly fringe.'® 

Settlers from Virginia naturally brought the techniques of the 
industry into Kentucky, and from there extended them into southern 
Ohio. Precisely when they first did so is not known, but it is not 
likely to have been much, if at all, before the end of the Indian 
War, and it was certainly before 1800, by which time some of them 
were in the practice of clubbing together to send herdsmen with 
the cattle for which they lacked grass at home to pasture them on 
the bluegrass of the Darby Bottoms near Circleville from spring to 
fall.’ Once started, the range industry in this region expanded so 
rapidly that by 1811 it could be stated of the Pickaway and Walnut 
plains that cattle “‘are here raised in such numbers as would be 
almost incredible, could we tell them.”?° Moreover, it was spreading 
out over the large prairie extending from the Scioto to the Little 
Miami. Jervis Cutler, writing in 1812, mentioned the fact that big 
droves were being brought from Kentucky to pasture on the 
“barrens” of Clark and Madison counties, and Drake three years 
later estimated the annual sales of grass-fattened cattle from Cham- 
paign County to be about $100,000.”* 

A variety of factors contributed to the rapid expansion of the 
grazing industry. One was that the land in the Virginia Military 

18 Lyman Carrier, Beginnings of Agriculture in America (New York, 1923), 215; 
Lewis C. Gray and Esther K. Thompson, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States to 1860 (Washington, 1933), I, 147-151; James W. Thompson, A 
History of Livestock Raising in the United States, 1607-1860 (Washington, 1942), 
oe Memoirs of William Renick, 45-46. 

20 Western Intelligencer (Worthington), September 11, 1811. 

21 Jervis Cutler, A Topographical Description of the State of Ohio, Indiana Ter- 


ritory, and Louisiana (Boston, 1812), 38-39; Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical 
View, or Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country (Cincinnati, 1815), 56. 
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District, in which was comprised a large portion of the early graz- 
ing area, was originally to be obtained for military-bounty war- 
rants, and so almost inevitably came to be purchased by speculators 
who could afford large blocks. The result was that the farms in 
Madison County, for example, were as late as mid-century much 
larger—and so more efficient for stock raising—than those in the 
parts of Ohio outside the Virginia Military District, many being 
upwards of a thousand acres.*? A second factor was that, at the 
time of settlement, there were not only some small prairies, of which 
that known as the Pickaway Plains was the most famous, but one 
very large one already mentioned, which ran north and south for 
about a hundred miles roughly between the Scioto and the Little 
Miami. Actually, this prairie comprised a diversity of oak openings, 
wet prairies, and dry prairies, or “‘barrens.”** Covered though they 
were with vegetation, the barrens with their scattered clumps of 
trees repelled wheat-growing and corn-growing pioneers almost as 
thoroughly as did the sandy wastes and the water-logged lands, so 
that they, like the others, were left to the cattlemen, who were 
therefore able to obtain them for a relatively small outlay. For 
their purpose the natural forage could scarcely have been better. 
It comprised, as was stated of the prairies of Marion County, “a 
continuation of the most nutritious grasses from early spring until 
the setting in of hard winter,” including “Blue grass, June grass, 
Timothy [ ?}, Red and White Clover, Red top, &c., &c.”** A third 
factor was that the Virginia and Kentucky cattlemen who predom- 
inated in the early settlement were, as a group, not only experienced 
in the range industry, but some were fairly wealthy according to the 
standards of the time, and so it seems reasonable to assume that 
most of them had to some degree access to sources of credit in the 

22 Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland and Erie Railroad Guide (Columbus, 1854), 44. 
As late as 1918 there were forty-eight farms in Madison County of 2,000 acres or 
more. Country Gentleman, LX XXIII, April 13, 1918, 13. 

23 Cutler, Topographical Description, 38-39; Samuel P. Hildreth, ‘Ten Days in 
Ohio: From the Diary of a Naturalist,” American Journal of Arts and Sciences, XXV 
(1834), 247-248; Paul B. Sears, “The Natural Vegetation of Ohio,’ Ohio Journal 
of Science, XXVI (1926), 128-131. 

24 Documents, Including Messages and Other Communications Made to the General 


Assembly of the State of Ohio (Columbus), XVII (1853), Part II, No. 5, p. 393. 
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communities from which they came. At a later period the cattiemen 
were financed by the banks between Xenia and Columbus, which 
found their business very profitable.** The cattlemen were thus able 
to operate on a large scale, and so to accentuate their speculative 
profits. Finally, the Ohio grazing industry soon ceased to be a mere 
peripheral supplier of the eastern feeding regions. It gained a stra- 
tegic marketing location adjacent to the corn-fattening counties of 
the Scioto Valley and a favorable purchasing one astride the normal 
eastward lines of stock-cattle movement from the newer western 
states. At the same time, improvements in communications, notably 
the Cumberland, or National, Road, made it possible for the Ohio 
graziers to maintain and extend their sales of stock cattle and even 
of grass-fattened beeves across the mountains. 

The heart of the grazing region of Ohio in the first half of the 
nineteenth century was in Clark and Madison counties, but the 
industry was little less important in the nearby parts of Greene 
and Fayette counties to the southward and in Champaign, Union, 
and Marion counties to the northward. By the 1840's the territory 
reached into Crawford and Hardin counties, that is, to the borders 
of the Black Swamp.*® It has been asserted recently that the village 
of South Charleston in the southeastern corner of Clark County had 
a good claim to consideration as the leading “cow town” of the 
grazing country, indeed that it ranked (with a population of 413 
in 1850) ‘‘second only to Chillicothe as the best known cattle town 
of Ohio,’’** but the present author knows of no contemporary evi- 
dence to support such a statement, and for his part is convinced that 
Springfield, Xenia, Columbus, London (beginning in the 1850's), 
and perhaps even Marion were much more significant. As time 
passed, the tendency of the grazing area was to shrink in size as the 
value of land rose. In the lower Scioto Valley, for example, cattle- 
grazing was early displaced either by wheat-growing or by corn- 
growing for the swine and cattle fatteners. Again, by mid-century 


25 Cincinnati Atlas, quoted in the Spirit of the Times, XTX (1849-50), 316. 

26 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 50-51; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 
72; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 74; Ohio Cultivator (Columbus), I (1845), 
117. 

27 Paul C. Henlein, “Cattle Driving from the Ohio Country, 1800-1850," Agricul- 
tural History, XXVIII (1954), 90. 
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the grain growers were encroaching on the cattlemen in all of Clark 
County except the eastern part.** Moreover, reports from the secre- 
taries of the early agricultural societies and the returns of the census 
and the township assessors make it plain that throughout most of 
the grazing region the industry was not the sole branch of agricul- 
ture, that in some sections it was confined to seasonally wet or 
otherwise non-arable land, and that, even where it was dominant, 
there might be a sharing of the pasturage with other kinds of live- 
stock. 

One aspect of the early grazing industry was the employment of 
herdsmen, or, if one prefers, “cowboys.” They appeared, as already 
indicated, with the first herds sent in from Kentucky for seasonal 
pasturing, and they did not disappear till the range began to be 
enclosed. Sometimes, as was mentioned in the case of early Ross 
County, a man did no more than visit the cattle twice a week to 
give them salt.?® On the barrens of Madison County, however, there 
were regular herdsmen who attended the cattle from spring to fall. 
The owners of the cattle, it was observed, “have boys on horse back 
with their basket of provisions on their arms after them all day to 
keep them together, and [at} knight pen them up.’’*® As another 
writer put it, “Here then, might be seen immense numbers of cattle 
feeding on these plains, in herds of one, two and three hundred 
under the charge of three or four shepherds; reminding him of those 
remote pastoral ages which are so beautifully described by 
GOLDSMITH and CoLLins.’*' Towards the end of the 1820's the 
herdsmen tended to disappear from Madison County, because, on the 
advance of settlement, the cattlemen began to enclose their grazing 
lands, but they were still found in 1835 on the wet prairies of Craw- 
ford County.*? After this date there appears to be no further men- 
tion of them in Ohio, but it is worth noting that preciseiy this kind 

28 Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland and Erie Railroad Guide, 43; Memorandums of 
a Tour Made by Josiah Espy in the States of Ohio and Kentucky and Indiana Territory 
in 1805 (Cincinnati, 1870), 19; Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 221. 

29 Henry B. Fearon, Sketches of America (2d ed., London, 1818), 217. 

80 “Diary of Aaron Miller,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
XXXIII (1924), 72. 

31 Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe), August 5, 1829. 


82 [bid.; Hildreth, “Ten Days in Ohio,” 248; George H. Twiss, “Journal of Cyrus 
P. Bradley,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XV (1906), 246. 
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of herding was still being practiced on the prairies of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri down to the early 1850’s.** 

A single reference to “herds of one, two and three hundred” 
might be discounted as an example of poetic license, but there is 
other evidence that the grazing industry, whether in the Clark- 
Madison heartland or along the upper reaches of the Scioto and the 
Olentangy, was often conducted on a large-scale basis. In 1832 a 
Mr. Gwynne had several fields along the Darby Bottoms, compris- 
ing in all 4,000 or 5,000 acres, on which he had about 1,200 cattle. 
Others in the vicinity had from 200 to 800 head grazing, and lands 
adequate to support them.** Four years later the Ohio Farmer 
stated that there were in Ohio fifty-eight graziers who owned in all 
11,802 cattle. The abridged version of the Ohio Farmer account 
printed in the Cultivator gives the names of only eight individuals 
and partnerships. Seven of the eight, perhaps all of them, belonged, 
as it happens, to Marion County. They were as follows, with the 
addresses being the names of townships: C. Bradley & Co., Marion, 
1,550 head; C. Halderman, Big Island, 700; Bushby & Welch, Grand 
Prairie, 650; Messrs. Kirby, Grand Prairie, 600; John Halderman, 
Big Island, 460; Messrs. Drake, Claridon, 450; Dan Fickle, Marion, 
400; Ballantine & Baudelch, no address, 350.*5 

The grazing industry of Madison, Clark, and adjacent counties 
depended on outside sources for its supply of stock cattle, for the 
cattlemen raised few calves. ‘““Why don’t you breed your cattle?” 
an inquisitive individual asked one of them, as he reported long 
afterwards. “He says, that don’t pertain to my business. He says, 
that is done by small farmers.’’** Some stock cattle were obtained 
from such nearby areas as predominantly swine-raising Warren 

83 Mrs. Mary V. Harris, ed., “The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin Harris,” 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 1923 (Springfield, 
1923), 77; Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1853, Part II, Senate 
Executive Documents, 33 cong., 1 sess., No. 27, pp. 6, 11. Hereafter this authority is 
cited as Patent Office Report. 

34 Hildreth, “Ten Days in Ohio,” 257. 

35 Cultivator (Albany, N.Y.), III (1836), 32. 

386 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1890, 143. There were some graziers, however, 
who actually did keep a considerable number of cows, not for the dairy but merely to 
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County on the southwest®? and many from the more accessible of 
the grain-growing counties north of the National Road, but from an 
early period most of them probably were driven in from beyond the 
limits of the state. In reality this stocker movement began with the 
driving of the first Kentucky cattle into the Virginia Military District. 
Within a few years cheap cattle were obviously no longer readily 
found immediately south of the Ohio, for in 1810 Thomas Worthing- 
ton purchased 420 head and Felix Renick at least 100 from the Chick- 
asaws in the western extremity of Tennessee to drive to the Scioto 
Valley.** By 1816 stock cattle were being driven from as far west 
as the Missouri Territory through Kentucky and Ohio to the eastern 
markets, *® from which fact it is fair to deduce that many were 
bought by the Ohio graziers along the route and pastured a year or 
two. By 1850 Clark County alone was supposed to have 5,000 or 
6,000 head of western cattle at grass.*° About the same time a 
visitor at Yellow Springs was informed that about 25,000 head of 
western cattle passed through the village each year on their way 
(from a turning-off point on the nearby National Road) “to the 
grazing lands of Madison and Fayette.’"** Probably most of the out- 
of-state animals purchased by the graziers during the second quarter 
of the century came via the National Road from the prairies of 
Indiana and Illinois, but some originated in lowa and Wisconsin, and 
a considerable number in Missouri.** In 1846 a thousand head were 
driven from Texas to Ohio, but the experiment was apparently not 
successful, for it was not repeated.** 

The graziers commonly bought steers at two or three years, but 

37 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 398. 

38 Charles S. Plumb, “Felix Renick, Pioneer,” Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, XX XIII (1924), 10; William T. Utter, The Frontier State, 1803- 
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sometimes as yearlings.** In Crawford County, probably because 
there was a good deal of land too wet for other than summer pastur- 
age, it was the practice as late as mid-century to drive western cattle 
in during the spring and away the same fall.*° Elsewhere the graziers 
held their stock animals a year or two (a “year” being really from 
the spring of one year to the fall of the next) and then sold them, 
of course not on the basis of age entirely but of condition and 
weight. During the summer the cattle in Madison County and its 
neighbors were pastured on prairies, dry swamp land, oak openings, 
and even seeded-down woodlands from which the underbrush had 
been cleared, and in the fall sometimes on the stubble and aftergrass 
of cleared fields. In the winter they were permitted to take advantage 
of woods and other natural shelters, but were ordinarily kept on 
what was left of the natural pasture. As a matter of fact, in this 
region there was usually adequate herbage even when the northern 
parts of the state were snow blanketed. Moreover, in Marion County 
—and very likely in the others—some graziers had ‘winter pasture,” 
that is, tracts from which the cattle were excluded from the first 
of September to the first of December. Even when allowance was 
made for the effects of occasional storms of snow or freezing rain, 
it was calculated that it would not be necessary to provide more than 
half a ton of hay for each steer as supplemental rations throughout 
the average winter.*® Losses from exposure were regarded as in- 
significant. ““Most growers [graziers},” it was said, “agree that 
cattle thus tended thrive and appear better than when housed in 
sheds and with straw yards to run in.’** At the same time, losses 
from other causes were sometimes heavy. Milk sickness, or ‘‘trem- 
bles,” a form of plant poisoning attributable to eating white snake- 
root, was long prevalent, especially in the autumn, throughout the 
grazing country.** Bloody murrain was much worse, for it was 

44 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 398. 

45 Ibid., 120; Ohio Executive Documents, XVI (1852), Part II, No. 2, p. 415. 

46 Cultivator, VIII (1841), 22; Ohio Executive Documents, XVII (1853), Part II, 
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customary to expect that it might carry off up to three or even five 
percent of the stock.*® 

However large the incidental losses in the industry, there is no 
doubt that the profits tended to be substantial. The graziers of 
Madison County, noted the shrewd Aaron Miller in 1832, “make 
money fast at the business, from what I can learn they make about 
fifty percent clear on their money annually.”*° This estimate, based 
as it perhaps was on local tavern gossip, was probably high, but 
nevertheless not as inflated as it might at first glance appear to be. 
A Marion County stockman gave it as his opinion twenty years later 
that profits could be around twenty-five to thirty-three percent.” 
By piecing together scattered items of information, one gets the 
impression that he was not far from the mark. In 1849 and 1850 
common-run two-year-old and three-year-old stock cattle could be 
purchased in or adjacent to the grazing region for about $10 
to $12 a head. It was commonly estimated that the cost of grazing 
a steer at this time would be between $5 and $6 a calendar year.” If 
a steer, therefore, was bought at $10, and grazed for a “year,” that 
is, fifteen or sixteen months, he would really have cost his owner 
an additional $6 or more, and to return a profit of twenty-five per- 
cent would have to sell for around $20. Similarly, one kept two 
“years” would have cost around $21 and would have to sell for 
over $26. At the time referred to, the cattle in the grazing region 
bought a year or two earlier, and now ready for market, were bring- 
ing from $20 to $30 or even $35, the precise amount being deter- 


49 Memoirs of William Renick, 56. 

50 “Diary of Aaron Miller,’’ 72. 

51 Ohio Executive Documents, XVII (1853), Part II, No. 5, p. 395. 

52 Crawford County (1849), about $10; Mercer County (1849), $10; Paulding 
County (1849), $9 to $12; Van Wert County (1849), $10 average; Hardin County 
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mined by their weight.™* It is evident that there is nothing in these 
selling figures to discredit the idea that profits of twenty-five percent 
and upwards were possible, but the validity of the exercise depends 
on the worth of the estimate of the cost of production, and this was 
nothing more than informed guesswork. 

An idea of the magnitude of the grazing industry at mid-century 
may be gained from a few scattered statements. A Madison County 
resident reported in 1848 that he had “ascertained from reliable 
sources from every township in the county, there have been near 
20,000 head of cattle, three years old and upwards sold and driven 
from this county in the last seven months, at an average price of $20 
per head, making in all $400,000.”°* This estimate may be taken as 
reasonably accurate, for the practice in Madison County and its 
neighbors was to sell cattle by weight,°° from which we may infer 
that there were weighing stations at various points for the conveni- 
ence of drovers and graziers®’ which would serve the convenience 
of the gatherers of statistics. A ‘citizens’ committee” put the number 
of cattle driven from Marion County in 1845 at 7,000. In 1849, so 
it was said, Marion County exported about 10,000, and Crawford 
County 12,000 to 13,000.°* 

Since much of the grazing district was less than a hundred miles 
from Cincinnati, the “Queen City of the West’ absorbed some of 
its fully grass-fattened cattle.°* On account of the competition there, 
two other outlets the graziers had were much more significant. They 
disposed of a large proportion of their steers to the Scioto Valley 
feeders to be corn-fattened in the manner hereafter to be described. 
Drovers took the rest to the East, where they sold some in the 
metropolitan markets as grass-fattened cattle, and the rest, ordinarily 


54 Champaign Cue (1849), average $20, maximum $25; Clark County (1849), 


average $3 per hundred, gross weight; Fayette County (1849), average $26, or $2.50 
a hundred; Marion County (1849), average $23; Clark County (1850), $35; Craw- 
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55 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1848, 92. 

56 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1850 (Scott ed.), 263. See also footnote 54, above. 
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a very much lange number, among the feeders of eastern New York 
and Pennsylvania." 

The golden age (as it seemed in retrospect) of the cattle kingdom 
of the graziers, characterized by an abundance of cheap land, advant- 
ages in marketing over competing areas to the westward, and only a 
relatively slow encroachment of other types of agriculture, came to 
an end shortly after mid-century. The new problems which then 
arose will be dealt with later. 


v. The Feeding Industry of the Scioto Valley 


The second main division of the cattle industry in Ohio, the corn- 
fattening one of the middle and lower Scioto Valley, had, like the 
grazing one just described, an origin in the East. Specifically, it was 
borrowed without change of technique from practices prevailing 
along the South Branch of the Potomac. In this region, of which 
Moorefield, (West) Virginia, might be considered the center, cattle 
were corn-fattened during the late colonial and early national period 
in a fashion characteristic of it and no other.** What it was will be 
made clear shortly. 

Many of the first settlers of the lower Scioto Valley were from 
the South Branch, and so had first-hand knowledge of the cattle- 
feeding method prevailing there. From the time of their arrival 
they appear to have discussed among themselves the possibility 
of transferring it to the West and thereafter driving their cattle east- 
ward as fatted beeves and not mere stockers. The cautious ones 
thought that such a project might be merely a way of wasting corn, 
for they believed that, on arrival at Baltimore or Philadelphia, the 
cattle would be so emaciated that they could be sold only to feeders. 
This, too, was the opinion of their friends and relatives still living 
along the South Branch. A few of the arguers contended that some- 
time in the future the idea might prove successful. Only George 
Renick, who had been engaged in merchandising at Moorefield, and 

60 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
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who removed to Chillicothe in 1802, where he opened a store, had 
any confidence in its immediate practicality. After his friends and 
customers all rejected his efforts to get them to invest their funds 
in such a seemingly hazardous enterprise, he bought a farm just 
outside Chillicothe, and in the autumn of 1804 began to fatten a 
drove of cattle in the Virginia fashion. The next spring he drove 
sixty-eight fat cattle to Baltimore.®* According to tradition, they 
made a poor impression on their arrival. They showed the effects 
of their long journey, and of their dependence on the wild hay along 
the route, for the butchers would not buy them, even when the prices 
were reduced. It was not till Renick had two or three of the poorest 
of the cattle slaughtered at his own expense, with the butcher being 
authorized to give the meat to his customers if they would not buy 
it, that any interest was shown. The beef was found so satisfactory 
on trial that Renick had no difficulty in getting rid of the rest of the 
cattle.®* 

The scoffers in the Scioto Valley would no doubt have rushed 
into the business opened by this venture had it not been that they 
were discouraged by the great Scioto River flood of 1805, which 
caused them to have second thoughts on the wisdom of risking much 
on bottom-land corn culture. As it was, the corn-fattening industry 
did not really begin to flourish till after the War of 1812. In 1815 
Felix Renick, brother of George, sold a drove of corn-fattened cattle 
in Philadelphia, and three years later George Renick and Joseph 
Harness one at New York. Others who have left no record imitated 
their example, so that within a few years the cattle-feeding business 
attained much of the extensive proportions it was to have in the 
1840’s.°* 

There were several fairly obvious reasons for the successful de- 
velopment of the cattle-feeding industry of the lower Scioto Valley 
in addition to the knowledge brought from the South Branch. One 
was the abundance of corn. The agricultural expert A. B. Allen of 
Buffalo, New York, in 1840 climbed a small hill near Lockbourne, 


62 [bid.; Memoirs of William Renick, 3, 99-100; Plumb, “Felix Renick, Pioneer,” 20. 
63 Country Gentleman, quoted in the Ohio Cultivator, IX (1853), 34. 
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south of Columbus, and saw, as he wrote, “that in occasional bends 
of the river, the views would extend from four to seven miles, and 
perhaps more in length, and one to three in breadth, of almost un- 
interrupted fields [of corn} as thick as grass, and in stalks far above 
the reach of the arm of the tallest mountaineer.”"** Though much of 
the corn was actually grown by tenants, this was on a share-cropping 
basis,°® so that its disposition could be controlled almost as thor- , 
oughly as that of the corn grown by the owner himself. Again, the 
lower Scioto Valley and the Kentucky Bluegrass were closer to the 
eastern cities than any other part of the Corn Belt. Ninety per- 
cent of the western corn-fattened cattle sold in the East prior to the 
railroad era were from these two regions, with the Scioto Valley con- 
tributing throughout the lion’s share.*’ Other factors were the avail- 
ability of cattle for feeding and the great efficiency, especially in 
labor, of the fattening method used. . 

The cattle feeders of the Scioto Valley, like the graziers of Mad- 
ison County and its neighbors, depended on outside sources for their 
stock. This is not to state that they bought none locally, for it was 
their practice, then as later, to buy from their small-farmer neigh- 
bors the two or three or half-dozen head each had available, ** but 
the supply was simply inadequate. The consequence was that in the 
early days of the feeding industry—around 1825—the young Wil- 
liam Renick was “picking up” cattle for his father over a very wide 
area in Ohio and Kentucky. He ranged over the part of Ohio south 
of the fortieth parallel, which is slightly above the National Road, 
from the western border of the grazing country along the Little 
Miami to the midst of the hill counties between the Scioto Valley 
and the Ohio River. In Kentucky he bought not only in the Bluegrass, 
but sometimes across it in the Green River section, which would be 

65 Cultivator, VII (1840), 192. Cf. also: “From Columbus, ninety miles, to Ports- 
mouth, on the bottom lands, a full mile wide opposite Columbus, and alternating on 
either side, as the bed of the stream winds from the base of its general bluffs to the 
other, lies almost one continuous Indian cornfield. A field of a hundred acres is not 
uncommon—one of three to five hundred is not uncommon, and a single inclosure of a 
thousand acres and upwards, all solid, growing Indian corn, is sometimes seen.” 
New York World, quoted in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 544. 
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all. of three hundred miles by trail from Pickaway County.®* Even 
at this time, or shortly thereafter, some of the Scioto feeders were 
depending on Missouri and other western cattle.”° In the 1840's a 
few of the cattle fed had been raised on dairy farms in the Western 
Reserve, and reached the Scioto Valley only after a year or two in 
the possession of intermediaries in the Backbone Counties and the 
grazing region. Only in one year, 1845, when there was a great 
drought, were Western Reserve cattle driven in large numbers direct 
to the Scioto." Others came from the small-farming borderlands 
of the Scioto Valley—the wheat-growing region to the north; Adams, 
Highland, and other counties south of the grazing country; and 
Athens, Gallia, Hocking, Jackson, and other hill counties of south- 
eastern Ohio.** Of these last mentioned, Gallia was perhaps the 
most important. It was said to be “the great theatre for gathering 
cattle, to be taken to the valley of the Scioto,’** no doubt because 
it lay astride the cattle and hog route—really mostly the latter— 
which ran from Chillicothe to Gallipolis and then along the Kana- 
wha River, with an ultimate destination in eastern Virginia. One 
might venture the guess that Mason County, (West) Virginia, 
furnished some of the cattle credited to Gallia County. It also seems 
likely, even though there is no direct mention, that the counties of 
northeastern Kentucky nearest the mouth of the Scioto, such as 
Greenup and Lewis, always contributed a quota to the feeders north 
of them. ‘‘A considerable portion” of the stock cattle was brought in 
directly from Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri,"* and would therefore 
be identical in character with the cattle going to the Ohio grazing 
country. The rest were purchased in the grazing country after a 
“year” or two of the conditioning already described. The large 
droves available here, and the consequent convenience to the feeders 
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in their purchasing, must have made this the most important single 
source of supply.”° 

The Scioto feeders held pronounced and no doubt conflicting 
opinions about the merits of the cattle obtainable from these varied 
sources. William Renick, for example, thought the best native cattle 
he ever purchased for feeding were from Woodford and Jessamine 
counties, just west of Lexington, Kentucky. He shared with others a 
respect for the “Brush Creek” cattle of Adams and Highland 
counties, which, though small, were hardy, disease resistant, and 
easily fattened, and disagreed with them over the “hill,” or ‘““Hock- 
ing,” or “sassafras,” cattle of the southeastern counties of Ohio. To 
him, the latter were too small for profitable feeding; to others among 
the feeders, they had the merits of the “Brush Creek” cattle. As a 
young man Renick was prejudiced against the “Barren” cattle of 
the grazing region as being rangy, hard to fatten, and disease prone; 
later he admitted that, after a year of seasoning by a grazier, they 
could be profitably fattened, and that they were actually preferred by 
drovers to cattle of local origin because they would lose less weight 
on the journey east.*® 

While the Scioto Valley cattlemen made intermittent purchases any 
time from early spring on, they bought or took delivery of most of 
their prospective feeders in late summer or early autumn, for they 
paid for them in cash borrowed from the Chillicothe and Columbus 
banks on the basis of four-months notes secured on the animals when 
sold. As the banks were said to make a profit in interest and ex- 
change which might amount to ten or twelve percent, it was to the 
advantage of the cattlemen to cut costs by keeping their period of 
indebtedness as brief as possible. 

The actual method of feeding, which, it will be recalled, was 
borrowed without significant change from that prevailing along the 
South Branch of the Potomac, was in general as follows, though 
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subject to variations in detail. After the feeder cattle, usually four- 
year-olds, were bought up, they were kept for the time being on 
whatever aftergrass or other good pasturage was available. Neither 
then nor at any other time were they given any shelter except natural 
windbreaks. During the feeding season, which lasted from about 
the first of November to the middle of February for the first animals 
driven and to the middle of April for the last ones, the feeders, in 
herds of about a hundred, were turned into a succession of eight 
or ten-acre feedlots, a “fresh” one at each feeding, morning and 
evening. Every day the hired men would haul as much corn as would 
be required on a big sled or low feed wagon, drawn in either case 
by perhaps three or four yoke of oxen, and distribute it, not in feed 
boxes which were a rarity till after the Civil War, but in small heaps 
over the field. This was, in accordance with Virginia practice, un- 
husked corn—not mere blades and stalks—which had been standing 
in the shock since harvest time. When the feeders were put into their 
next feedlot, their places in the first would be taken by an equal 
number of stock cattle, who would eat what they could of what was 
left on the ground. Then, when the feeders were moved on to a 
third lot, and the stock cattle to the second, hogs would be turned 
into the first, to consume what the cattle had trampled into the mud, 
mangled, or failed to digest. As there were seldom many feedlots, 
the first group of cattle would shortly be back to the original one, 
following the hogs. The number of hogs would vary with the sever- 
ity of the winter, their size, and whether or not they were intended 
for driving. A writer in the Cultivator thought there would be or- 
dinarily a hog to each feeder. William Renick was of the opinion 
that, on the average, there might be 135 hogs for each hundred 
feeders. If there were no stock cattle, there would be more hogs. 
When a cattle feeder had plenty of first-class pasture at his disposal, 
he could buy three-year-olds, corn-feed them as stockers following 
feeders for one winter, graze them throughout the next growing 
season and into the fall, and then fatten them in the feedlots. This 
was how the best beef was produced.”* A variant of the foregoing 
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general technique of cattle feeding was to turn the animals early 
in the autuma into a field of standing corn, where they would con- 
sume as much as they could, and leave the rest for the hogs which 
would follow them."® It may be that this “hogging down” was con- 
fined to corn growers in the Scioto Valley who were primarily 
interested in swine feeding. It is significant that nowhere in his ex- 
tensive writings on the cattle-feeding industry does William Renick 
as much as refer to it. 

The usual Scioto Valley system had obvious economic advantages. 
The fixed investment in corn land was high, and there was some 
in fencing, but that in buildings was next to nothing. Labor costs, 
though high enough during the corn-growing season, were low dur- 
ing the feeding one. A few hired hands could haul all the corn 
needed, for they did not have to spend any time on such chores as 
carting out manure. The practice of having hogs follow the cattle in 
the feedlots meant that there was no wastage of fodder, and that of 
keeping the cattle and hogs out of a conventional barnyard meant 
that there was no wastage of manure. There were, it is true, losses 
from exposure and disease—"‘at least three or four per cent. per 
annum,” according to William Renick**—but these, like the interest 
on the land and the use of borrowed capital, were regarded as part 
of the overhead expense inseparable from the business. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the profits in the Scioto Vailey 
cattle-feeding business, because, as in the grazing industry, available 
figures are fragmentary. An apparently careful accounting was, 
however, given by an early feeder with 150 acres of cultivable land 
near Chillicothe. One fall, seemingly in the late 1820's, he bought 
400 stockers at $10 each and the next spring sold them in the East 
at $15, thus making a profit of $1,700 after allowing $300 for the 
cost of labor. In 1829, again, he bought 480 at $10, and sold them, 
also in the eastern market, at $30. He put his profit that season 
at $6,240, as it cost him $7 a head to drive the cattle east. His 
labor and other expenses he considered were more than met by his 
gains from his stock cattle and hogs.*' William Renick in 1848 
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worked out a somewhat disingenuous system of costs in a letter to 
the editor of the American Courier, a Philadelphia paper which had 
charged that the western cattle feeders and drovers were profiteering 
at the expense of eastern consumers. According to Renick, the feeder 
would have to pay $24 for a good four-year-old steer, which, as 
shown above (page 183), was not an unreasonable figure. In five 
months of fattening—a very long season—the steer would consume 
the equivalent of at least seventy-five bushels of corn worth, at 
twenty cents a bushel, $15, and if he was bought in the spring and 
properly grazed through the growing season, two acres of pasture 
worth $6 in addition. This would mean that, without making any 
allowance for loss from disease or for interest on capital, the feeder 
could not even clear expenses unless he got $39 or $45, as the case 
might be, for his 900-pound beast at his own gate.*? A year earlier, 
and in an entirely different connection, Renick stated that the 7,000 
fat cattle driven each year from Pickaway County were worth 
$280,000 or $40 per head at the time of sale; and $40 was also given 
by another authority as the average value of those driven from Ross 
County from 1846 to 1850 inclusive.** On the basis of Renick’s 
calculation, therefore, most of the cattlemen were steadily losing 
money, and this “when the business of feeding cattle on the Scioto 
river was at its height, say from 1840 to 1850.”** Renick carefully 
failed to mention that the stock cattle and the hogs which followed 
the feeders got little or nothing except part of the corn charged to 
the latter, and so were, except for their prime cost, almost clear 
gain to their owner. Neither did he call attention to the fact that 
cattlemen who took their own cattle eastward, or had agents do so, 
sometimes made large profits, because often at the time the drove 
was sold, the New York market was bare of competition. Perhaps 
about all we can really say, then, is what Renick in his old age ad- 
mitted of his own experiences in the feeding business—they were 
“reasonably profitable.’’*° 
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There are no reliable statistics of the number of cattle corn-fed in 
the Scioto Valley in the 1820's and 1830's. One estimate, made by 
two large stock drovers, was that in 1828 there were 6,000 such 
cattle. Another estimate, given at the canal celebration at Chillicothe 
in 1831, was that there were then about 10,000 in the valley. Two 
years later 3,000 head were driven eastward from Ross County 
alone.** Allen Trimble, first president of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, reported second-hand in the fall of 1846 that 25,000 
were then being fattened along the Scioto and its tributaries between 
Columbus and Portsmouth. William Renick, whose opinion should 
carry more weight, put the number fattened in an average year at 
from 15,000 to 16,000.** From the reports of the agricultural societies 
we get some additional figures, which are not to be taken too ser- 
iously, but which do emphasize the concentration of the industry in 
Pickaway and Ross counties. Pickaway County in the late 1840's had 
around 7,000 or 7,500 head corn-fattening annually for the eastern 
market and Ross County between 5,600 and 6,500 according to one 
estimate and a minimum of 8,000 according to another, which figure 
perhaps partook of local patriotism. As far as the other counties of 
the lower Scioto Valley were concerned, it seems that the southern 
part of Franklin County contributed substantially to the industry, but 
precisely how much we do not know; that the western part of Fair- 
field County had an apparent maximum of 2,000 head in its feedlots; 
that Pike County had some, but not many, cattle feeders; and that 
Scioto County had very few.** There is reason to suspect that the 
Pickaway County estimates, which were made by William Renick or 
his friends, were too low. In 1854, when conditions had not greatly 
changed, the Circleville Herald listed the cattle feeders of Pickaway 
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County with the number of cattle being fattened by each. The total 
came to more than 12,500 head, and this without counting a con- 
siderable number belonging to small-scale feeders.** If the figures 
for Pickaway County are to be adjusted upwards, then of course 
Renick’s overall estimate for the Scioto Valley should be also. 

Beginning in the middle 1840's a few hundred corn-fed cattle were 
slaughtered at Chillicothe and packed for the British trade, but 
otherwise the market was in the East. William Renick asserted that 
New York was so much more profitable as an outlet than Philadel- 
phia that seven-eighths of the Scioto Valley corn-fattened cattle went 
to the former. Though he attributed this fact to the unwillingness 
of the Philadelphia butchers to pay adequate prices, it is obvious 
that the real explanation was to be found in the effective competition 
of the feeders of eastern Pennsylvania. Occasionally, when the New 
York market was overstocked, a Scioto Valley feeder might take his 
drove the whole way to Boston, as Renick did in 1842.*° Few of the 
cattle, if any, were sold at Cincinnati, which was apparently, as far 
as corn-fed cattle were concerned, a kind of preserve for the feeders 
of the Kentucky Bluegrass, centering on Bourbon County.*? 

Developments in the Scioto Valley feeding industry during the 
1850's will be dealt with in the final section. 
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Slavery and the Ohio Circuit Rider 


By PauL H. Boase* 


There can be no doubt about John Wesley's hatred of slavery. 
Both the trade and practice were condemned as the “execrable 
sum of all villainies,” and if ranked in order of precedence, few 
if any sins surpassed “the buying and selling the bodies and souls 
of men, women, and children, with the intention to enslave them.” 
Wesley's early followers were good disciples, equally energetic in 
their efforts to stamp out the evil. The oft-assumed premise that 
Methodist circuit riders were merely Bible-pounding, muscular 
evangels, wholly concerned with other-worldly matters and unaware 
of the social gospel, requires qualification in the light of their 
vigorous involvement with the slavery issue. 

In 1785 the first American conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church tolerated no equivocation on the question, ““What methods 
can we take to extirpate slavery ?’’ Each slave held by a Methodist 
was to receive his freedom after a specified period, and “every 
infant born in slavery . . . immediately on its birth.” To make en- 
forcement certain, each itinerant preacher was required to keep a 
record, to be handed to his successor, of each slave on the circuit. 
Those who would not comply with the rule were warned to leave 
the society quietly or be expelled; future applicants for church 
membership were to be slaveless.' From this uncompromising stand 
Methodism gradually retreated until a high in vacillation occurred 
in 1808, when the general conference authorized the publication 
of a thousand copies of the Discipline for use in the South Carolina 
Conference with the rule on slavery omitted. This general con- 
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ference also tried to wash its hands of any guilt by giving the annual 
conferences authority to formulate their own rules on slavery.” 

The Methodist circuit rider in Ohio played a unique role in this 
antislavery struggle. From 1801 until 1808 Buckeye territory com- 
prised the only free land in the Western Conference,’ and the 
Ohio Conference, when formed in 1812, included part of Kentucky 
and western Virginia.* The impossibility of mollifying the diverse 
elements in the Western Conference was graphically detailed by 
Jacob Young, later a popular Ohio circuit rider. Meeting in 1808, 
the westerners conducted their business ‘in peace and harmony,” 
wrote Young, until they faced the slavery question. “We were 
sitting here [Liberty Hill, Tennessee} in a slave state, and we had 
to move with a great deal of caution.” Finally the conference 
appointed a committee on slavery, whose report, followed by “a 
long, weary, and warm debate,” was rejected.® Even Bishop Asbury 
failed in his effort to reconcile rival points of view.® Ultimately 
the conference passed a resolution to eliminate the profit motive 
from slave transactions. The conference said nothing about the 
system and seemed perfectly content to sanction the slaveholder 
as long as he neither bought nor sold slaves for profit.’ 

In 1812 at the opening session of the newly formed Ohio Con- 
ference it appeared that this group might revive the original 
Wesleyan rules. One member, Joseph Oglesby, was ordered to 
emancipate his slaves. Moreover, the session passed a long reso- 
lution condemning slavery and the buying and selling of slaves 
for profit. Provision was made to grant ultimate freedom to those 
slaves held by church members.* This rule, however, proved too 
severe for a majority of the conference and was repealed in 1817.° 
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In 1835, still encumbered by slave territory, the Ohio Conference 
attempted to clarify its stand on slavery with particular reference 
to the abolition movement that was beginning to prick the con- 
sciences of many members. With Bishop Andrew in the chair 
(whose trial in 1844 was to tear the church asunder over this 
issue), the Ohio Conference expressed its confidence in gradual 
emancipation and completely disavowed abolitionism.’® In pub- 
lishing the conference resolution, the Western Christian Advocate 
asserted that all preachers in the Ohio Conference were agreed on 
three points: First, slavery was an evil; second, gradual, con- 
stitutional methods furnished the best weapons for removing the 
evil; and third, the abolitionist remedy constituted an evil worse 
than slavery itself.’ 

The passage of the resolution did not mean that Ohio circuit 
riders were lax in enforcing the rules that remained. The Discipline 
still contained the General Rules which prohibited “the buying 
and selling of men, women, and children, with an intention to 
enslave them.”'* David Lewis, riding the Marietta circuit in 1835, 
indicted a Virginia slaveholder for selling his slaves and migrating 
to Ohio, where, wrote the circuit rider, he lived “in princely style, 
on the price of blood.” To keep the Virginian out of Ohio was 
impossible, but Lewis arraigned the man before a church court, 
which expelled him. The slaveholder appealed the decision to the 
quarterly conference, where he spoke for two hours in his own 
defense but failed to regain his membership. “It was truly a sad 
spectacle,” Lewis concluded, “to see a man professing Christianity, 
guilty of the black crime of selling his fellow-beings into slavery, 
stand up to justify the deed before an ecclesiastical court. In slave 
states such things may yet be done, but I mistake the signs of the 
times if the light of truth does not yet put an end to scenes so 
humiliating, even there.”’** 

The general conference, meeting at Cincinnati in 1836, was still 
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under the domination of the southern and northern anti-abolitionists, 
but the radical antislavery element met the challenge. In heated de- 
bates, reported with asides and refutation by Philanthropist editor 
James G. Birney, the Methodist abolitionists pressed the conference 
to restore the Wesleyan rules on slavery and thus adhere more 
closely to the abolition line. Birney’s presence at the conference so 
incensed the southern delegates that they charged him with “un- 
gentlemanly” conduct and introduced a resolution, never put to a 
vote, that he be barred from the house.’* In spite of the activity 
of Orange Scott and his circuit-riding abolitionist colleagues, the 
conference censured two members for attending and speaking at 
an abolition meeting.’® 

Despite episcopal exhortations to eschew ‘modern abolition,” 
antislavery agitation continued to rise, led in the East by Garrison 
and in Ohio by the “Lane Rebels” at Oberlin. Soon a new abo- 
litionist wing, the Wesleyans, threatened Methodist unity. As early 
as 1839 breaks in Methodist Church structure began to show at 
Cleveland, Monroe, and Williamsfield, the last two forming Con- 
gregational churches.’® Methodist leaders in the North realized that 
they were being pushed off the fence, and that a stronger stand 
on slavery was imperative to stem a widespread exodus. The general 
conference of 1840, therefore, treated the abolitionists more kindly, 
and references to slavery in the pastoral address were conciliatory 
in the extreme toward the antislavery faction.’7? On the other hand, 
this general conference passed a resolution which many northern 
members probably did not realize opened the door for a slave- 
holding bishop. Although drawn up to apply to the local ministry, 
there was nothing in the wording that excluded the highest office. 
Thus the South had additional law on its side for the approaching 
struggle over the propriety of slaveholding among the bishops.’* 

By 1842 the abolitionist group, led by Orange Scott, Jotham 
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Horton, and La Roy Sunderland, decided they kad had enough of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and published the news of their 
withdrawal. Chief cause for complaint was their condemnation of 
the Methodist Church as a slaveholding and slavery-defending 
church; they also objected strongly to the episcopacy. Writing in 
the first issue of the True Wesleyan, they declared, “These we be- 
lieve to be anti-Scriptural, and well calculated to sustain each other.” 
A call was published for all like-minded folk to join the crusade. 
Six thousand responded, and on May 31, 1843, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection of America was formed. Responses came 
from Troy, Bellville, Cincinnati, Columbia, Russell, Sandusky, Piqua, 
and Cedarville, and in October 1844 the new church held its first 
general conference in Cleveland.'® These withdrawals, plus an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of southerners to reject even the 
church’s time-honored introduction to compromise and rationaliza- 
tion— ‘We declare that we are as much as ever convinced of the 
great evil of slavery’*°—were more than many abolition haters in 
the North could stand. 

At the 1844 general conference in New York City the northern 
and southern factions clashed in debate over the case of Bishop 
Andrew. After assuming office in 1832 he became a slaveholder 
through marriage, a condition many insisted would render him 
useless in the annual conferences of the North. The dilemma of 
many anti-abolitionists in Ohio was clearly expressed by Michael 
Marlay of the Cincinnati district in a letter to his fellow presiding 
elder, James B. Finley of the Zanesville district. Expressing his 
intense hatred of abolitionism, Marlay declared that he would 
Oppose it as readily as “the approach of slavery to the episcopacy, 
and I never expect to countanence [sic] the one or the other.’’** 

It was obvious that most members of the 1844 general conference 
hoped to avoid open conflict, and for two days, notwithstanding a 
wealth of business directly connected with slavery, all seemed 
fearful of mentioning the touchy question. Indeed, when the stand- 
ing committees were read, slavery was omitted. Finally on the 
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third day a committee on slavery was established, in spite of a 
southern effort to table the motion.?* Immediately the memorials on 
slavery poured in from every section of the country, and it became 
increasingly apparent, as the conference took up the question of 
the slaves owned by Bishop Andrew's wife, that church unity 
neared the breaking point. 

Ohio circuit riders, led by James B. Finley, played a leading part 
in the Andrew controversy. Though Finley was not the most 
talkative member of the Ohio delegation, it was his substitute 
motion which provoked the debate that divided the church. His 
subsequent course on slavery and that of the Ohio Conference 
were inextricably intermixed, demonstrating the stress and pull of 
northern, moderate, and southern circuit riders in Ohio. 

Just how Finley stood on the slavery question is not easy to dis- 
cern from his Autobiography. In the book describing his work as 
chaplain of the Ohio State Penitentiary, however, he leaves no doubt 
about his intense hatred of slavery.?* At the general conference of 
1836 he was not active in the debate on abolition; he was not elected 
delegate in 1840. Indeed, his failure to secure election might have 
been due to suspected southern sympathies. When he took a strong 
antislavery stand at the general conference of 1844, a letter he wrote 
in 1839 to his cousin J. M. Bradley of the South Carolina Con- 
ference was used against him. Finley was quoted as writing, “One 
great charge brought against me [when up for election in 1839} 
was, that I voted for Bro. Capers for Bishop in '36,* and if elected, 
I would do so again, which charges I did not deny, for I will not 
succumb, nor creep to any men, or set of men, where I think I 
have acted correctly.” Expressing his bitter hatred of the abolitionists, 
his love for the South, Finley declared: “I am a Southern man in 
feeling, and sentiments, and cannot go with the Yankees in their 
divers measures. I very much prefer Southern Methodism with all 
their slavery to the Methodist Politics of the North, in their 
Revolutionizing Schemes.” Caustically he assailed the abolitionists, 
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and expressed his desire to “pull up my stakes and get out of its 
{the North’s} fiers [sic] for, I never could swim in a washing tub, 
and, I must go South and lay my bones.” This dilemma in which 
Finley found himself was common to the moderates of both the 
North and the South, and made their fight against the evils of 
slavery a difficult one. 

The first resolution at the 1844 general conference dealing with 
the Andrew case requested the bishop to resign.*® After a short and 
inconclusive debate, Finley recognized that this resolution was un- 
satisfactory to all elements in the conference. Too mild for the 
extremists in the North, it was likewise too severe for the moderates. 
For all loyal Methodists it was a blunt and shocking proposal 
directed at the highest officeholder in the church. Up to this time 
no bishop had even been brought to trial. Seeking a compromise, 
Finley proposed a substitute for the main resolution; Joseph M. 
Trimble, a son of former governor of Ohio Allen Trimble, seconded. 
The essence of the substitute was a demand that Andrew “desist 
from the exercise of this office so long as this impediment remains.”*® 

For the next ten days the conference seethed with debate re- 
volving around the substitute motion, Finley taking the floor twice 
in defense of his proposal. Taunted by the South as an abolitionist, 
Finley hurled back the challenge. “So I am sir, in the Methodist 
sense of the word; but none can say that I am a radico-abolitionist. 
I throw back the assertion with perfect contempt. By those rabid 
abolitionists I am called a pro-slavery man, and I treat this with the 
same disregard. I am a Methodist.” Finley concluded by sum- 
marizing his position. As a native-born southerner he was willing 
to compromise to any extent, except on two points, the evil of 
slavery and the right of a bishop to hold slaves. Ending his speech 
rather wearily, he declared: “Having thus expressed my position 
fearlessly, but I trust with no bad feeling toward my brother, on 
the ground which I believe the Church has always occupied, I 
take my seat, and shall wait the issue with as much composure and 
prayer as I am capable of.”’** 
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Finley's closing line well expressed the general tone of the as- 
sembly. For another four days the debates, concerned mainly with 
the substitute motion, wore on, when finally the vote, taken “amid 
the most profound stillness,” favored the Finleyan forces by 111 
to 69.7 During the remaining four days of this conference, that 
had ‘‘paused and trembled for nearly six weeks,”?® instead of the 
usual four, it became clear that with the passage of the Finley 
substitute the South would secede. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard gleefully reported the 
news of the Finley victory, but added, “Both sides indeed seem 
thoroughly frightened.’”’*°® Perhaps not frightened, Finley was never- 
theless concerned with the reaction of the Ohioans toward his sub- 
stitute motion. On arrival home he received letters from all quarters, 
some condemning, some praising. His old crony, the venerable John 
McDonald, frontier historian, mixed the two judiciously, lauding 
the Finley rhetoric but deploring the implications of the substitute. 
Finley, he felt, had played the game of the abolitionists. Church 
division, he was positive, would surely follow, setting the pattern 
for a divided nation with “Northern and Southern confederacies, 
and jealousies and bicerings [sic] if not wars will be scenes of 
daily occurances [sic}.** 

Not all quarters were in agreement with John McDonald's view. 
A leading newspaper which espoused the extreme antislavery posi- 
tion was heartily displeased, branding the conference action as 
“shuffling and unmanly.”*? A third opinion was expressed by 
Leonidas L. Hamline of Ohio, who had been elected a bishop at 
the stormy session, in part because of his excellent speech in support 
of the Finley substitute. Enthusiastically he wrote to Finley that 
passage of the substitute resolution had stemmed the flow of 
Methodists to the Wesleyan camp.** 

What would happen when the Ohio Conference met three months 
after the general conference adjournment undoubtedly gave Finley 

28 Ibid., 190-191. 

29 Robert Boyd, Personal Memoirs (Cincinnati, 1862), 111. 

30 National Anti-Slavery Standard (New York), June 6, 1844. 

31 McDonald to Finley, July 22, 1844. Finley Papers. 


32 Cincinnati Weekly Herald and Philanthropist, July 2, 1845. 
33 Hamline to Finley, September 14, 1844. Finley Papers. 
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some anxious moments. Just as he reached Marietta for this con- 
ference, a letter from a relative congratulated him on his wise 
action at the general conference. Now, the writer assured Finley, 
the eyes of all were upon the church as never before in history.** 
At this meeting Jacob Young drew up a resolution approving the 
general conference action and the course pursued by the Ohio dele- 
gation in the Andrew case.*° A warm debate followed, and though 
the “bishops appeared to be alarmed,” and the resolution was sent 
back to a committee, it was finally passed. ‘The southern brethren 
saw that we were men of decision, that we had understandingly 
defined our position in relation to slavery, and that we were de- 
termined to keep it,” Young wrote triumphantly.*® 

The year following, in May 1845, delegates from the South met 
in Louisville for a convention. There, as the Zion’s Herald ex- 
pressed it, the South had to decide whether to accept the general 
conference decision or follow the course of other seceders.** Their 
decision to separate posed tremendous problems for the Ohio Con- 
ference, which embraced territory in both sections and included 
several circuit riders who were definitely pro-southern. In September, 
when the Ohio Conference met in Cincinnati, the usual pleasant 
anticipation and relish for the annual meeting was absent from 
many preachers’ hearts. Bishop Joshua Soule had already indicated 
his desire to join the Church South, but he had not officially left 
the northern branch and expressed his intention to preside at the 
Cincinnati session with the newly elected Hamline. Soule ‘‘was 
long-headed,” wrote Jacob Young, “and we trembled for the 
safety of the conference.”** The northern element, led by Young 
and Finley, determined at all costs to prevent Soule from presiding, 
and after a furious parliamentary struggle, the senior bishop was 
voted from the chair.*® 

34 Robert P. Finley to James B. Finley, August 23, 1844. Finley Papers. 

35 Manuscript journal of the Ohio Conference, September 1844. Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

36 Young, Autobiography, 473-474. 

37 Quoted in the Liberty Herald (Warren, Ohio), November 27, 1844. 

38 Young, Autobiography, 477-479. 


39 Manuscript journal of the Ohio Conference, September 1845. Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 
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During the following years the fight for church property, and 
the struggle of each side to control the border churches produced 
bitter conflicts. A Queen City trio composed of S. A. Latta, Edmund 
W. Sehon, and George W. Maley, three of eight preachers who 
withdrew from the northern branch,*® were desperately proselytizing 
Cincinnatians for the southern cause and finally established a 
“Slavery Church” in that city. Unburdening himself, Michael 
Marlay, the presiding elder of the Cincinnati district, wrote to 
Finley that the “unchristian, ungentlemanly and contemptable [sic]}” 
machinations of “this wonderful Trinity of Spirits . . . stinks in 
the nostrils of the public as well as the Church.’’** Two months 
earlier, in a letter to Finley, Trimble, co-signer of the substitute 
resolution in the Andrew case, bitterly assailed the trio. “If false- 
hood and slander and deceit can make a good cause, they have it,” 
he wrote, and he added, “Latta is going to publish a paper, the 
Methodist Expositor, then he can write his belly full.’’** 

Finley soon had more of Latta’s paper than he could stand, and 
in response to the first issue, wrote a vigorous reply: 


This morning I received the no. 1 of your paper and I suppose to try 
to harrass my mind with things which you will say about me and I say now 
to you I want you to send no more. I have lost all confidence in you as an 
honorable man. You have treated me badly as the best and finest friend you 
ever had and I look upon ingratitude as the worst exhibition of the human 
heart. I want nothing to do with you and all you can say about me. 


Since they were both well known in Columbus, Finley expressed 
no fears of a damaged reputation but expressed the hope that they 
could coexist peacefully. Dogmatically endeavoring to close the 
debate, Finley declared: ‘‘All the arguments you could use in a 
lifetime if it should be as long as ‘Mathesolus’ will not change my 
mind. I am your much injured and maltreated friend.’’** 

As much as Finley desired to live in peace with Latta, the southern 
faction, and the abolitionists, he was caught in the cross fire. Tran- 


40 Minutes of the Annual Conferences, IV, 70. 

41 Marlay to Finley, January 15, 1846. Finley Papers. 
42 Trimble to Finley, November 12, 1845. Finley Papers. 
43 Finley to Latta, July 28, 1846. Finley Papers. 
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quility was not achieved through church division. Indeed, this action 
only served to heighten tension, foster distrust, and intensify the 
struggle for church property. Slavery, therefore, continued to be 
the all-absorbing topic for the remaining years of Finley's life. In 
his last general conference at Indianapolis in 1856, he and his old 
friends Peter Cartwright and Jacob Young helped ward off any 
radical changes in the Discipline on the subject of slavery. Blaming 
political demagogues who “‘care very little about human liberty” 
for stirring up the antislavery preachers, Cartwright rejoiced that 
there were a sufficient number of the old guard on hand to out- 
distance “these innovators and spoilers of ancient Methodism.’’** 

Shortly after the close of the general conference the battle of 
words was replaced by the rhetoric of violence. Near the middle of 
September Finley attended a meeting of the Republicans in Lewis- 
burg, Ohio, sat on the platform, and probably delivered a typical 
speech, filled with the usual challenges. The Western Christian 
Advocate reported that as Finley passed through the crowd a group 
of heckling rowdies, “delectable upholders of the system of slavery 
and slavery extension, knocked [Finley} on the back of the head 
with a bludgeon, and left [him] senseless on the ground. The 
spirit which prompted Brooks to strike Sumner over the head, was 
the same spirit which prompted the Lewisburg rowdies to strike 
Mr. Finley.” The writers of southern Advocates did their own par- 
ticular brand of editorializing. To Finley’s charge that the crime 
was due to whiskey and slavery, the Nashville Advocate replied 
that if some of their “northern friends have the fever and ague,” 
they blame it on slavery. The editor of the Charleston Advocate 
hoped “the old Repulican didn’t suffer seriously,” and admonished 
Finley to “‘stick to the Gospel,” to which the Cincinnati editor in- 
quired, “Pray, Brother Myers, what is the Gospel ?’’*® 


44 Peter Cartwright, Autobiography, W. P. Strickland, ed. (Cincinnati, 1857), 503. 
45 Western Christian Advocate, October 15, 1856. 





The Allen County Historical Museum 


By RoBERT C. WHEELER* 


An Allen County dream is about to become a reality. Late in 
1955 the new Allen County Historical Museum will open to the 
public, an event long awaited in and around Lima. Few cities in the 
country can boast such facilities for preserving and interpreting their 
past. 

The new museum will have, in addition to ample exhibit space, an 
auditorium seating 225, a local history library, and a thirty-car park- 
ing area. According to James A. MacDonell, president of the Allen 
County Historical Society, the museum will operate with a staff 
of four—a curator, Mrs. Harry B. Longsworth, an assistant cur- 
ator, a guard, and a janitor. 

As an educational feature, near the museum, on a short piece 
of narrow-gauge track, will rest an eighteen-ton, Lima made, Shay 
locomotive. Gift of the National Lima and Stone Company and 
restored by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Company, the Shay will 
represent Lima's oldest continuous industry. It was the Shay locomo- 
tive which, in the 1880's, revolutionized the lumbering industry. The 
iron work-horse of the northern forests, operating on a wooden 
track, increased many fold the output of logs. This same engine 
also proved to be a boon to the mining and quarrying industries. 

Allen County’s new museum actually began in the minds of its 
citizens back in 1938, when members of the historical society dis- 
cussed the need for a new historical museum. Through the years 
a collection of museum objects had been housed on the upper 
floor of Lima’s Memorial Hall. The historical society was grateful 


*Robert C. Wheeler is field representative of the Ohio Historical Society. 
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for this makeshift home, but their dream was for a beautiful, ef- 
ficient, modern museum building. 

Early in 1941 it was decided that funds should be raised by public 
subscription for such a museum. The job of raising the funds was 
contracted to the American City Bureau of Chicago for a fee of 
$5,000. The amount of the fee was a private donation made for the 
express purpose of carrying on the campaign. Eighty-five thousand 
dollars was pledged or donated, and the building to house the 
heating unit and the storage was built. The erection of the main 
building, however, was delayed by war and inflation. The collected 
funds were placed in several local building and loan firms and banks 
and in United States bonds. At least the money was put to work, 
and so ended 1941, '42, '43, and '44. 

At the close of World War II the members of the Allen County 
Historical Society again considered building the new museum, but 
they found to their dismay that $85,000 in 1946 would do only 
half of what it would have done in 1941—hardly enough to begin. 
A $10,000-a-year goal was achieved until the fund reached a point 
where it appeared that another fund raising campaign, with $45,- 
000 as its goal, would permit the erection of the building in the 
size originally planned. Organizations were promised the auditorium 
as a meeting place, donors were promised recognition, and so forth. 

Finally, on November 11, 1953, the contract was let. On Novem- 
ber 17 construction began, and on the following Flag Day, June 11, 
1954, the cornerstone was laid with appropriate ceremony. 

The spring and summer of this year will be especially busy for the 
museum people of Allen County, for now before them lies the tre- 
mendous task of moving and installing exhibits. All Ohio wishes 
Lima and Allen County well in this exceptional community project. 





Historical News 


The Hayes Memorial Library has recently acquired some small but im- 
portant additions to its manuscript collections. They include papers of H. H. 
Morton and Dr. George R. Morton, Sandusky (7 items, 1855-77); papers on 
the election of 1876 (5 items); letters of Rutherford B. Hayes to the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon (5 letters, 1881-82, photostatic copies from Yale University 
Library); additions to the William and Mary B. Claflin papers (22 items, 
1866-89); a letterbook of General H. W. Benham (1877-82); Civil War 
correspondence of J. R. Rhoades, Co. E, 110th Regiment, O.V.I. (158 items, 
1862-65); and J. P. Reynolds correspondence (36 items, 1876-78). 





The Minnesota Historical Society has established the Solon J. Buck 
Award, to be granted each year to the author of the best article published 
in Minnesota History, the society's quarterly magazine. The award carries 
with it a grant of fifty dollars from a special fund. The winner for 1954, 
Francis Paul Prucha of St. Marys, Kansas, was honored for his article on 
‘Minnesota 100 Years Ago as Seen by Laurence Oliphant,” which appeared 
in the Summer 1954 issue of the quarterly. All authors whose contributions 
appear in Minnesota History are eligible for the award. Anyone writing in 
the field of Minnesota and Northwest history is invited to compete. 

In naming the award the society honors Dr. Buck, who founded the 
quarterly in 1915 while he was superintendent of the society. He later be- 
came archivist of the United States and has recently retired as assistant 
librarian of the Library of Congress. 





The eighth annual Seminars on American Culture, sponsored by the New 
York State Historical Association, will be held in Cooperstown on two 
consecutive weeks, June 26 to July 2, and July 3 to July 9. Requests for 
information should be directed to Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director, New York 
State Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York. 





The special spring exhibition of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
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ciety of Ohio, “The Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo,” will open on the 
evening of April 22 for members and will continue for six weeks. 

The society has lately acquired a collection of 722 letters from old resi- 
dents of Cincinnati to Hiram Powers (dating from 1827). Another recent 
acquisition has been the journals of Colonel John May’s trading expedition 
to the Muskingum in 1788 and 1789, as well as his commonplace book and 
other records. 





The second annual Institute on Historical and Archival Management will 
be held at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, from June 20 to 
August 12, under the sponsorship of the college and the department of 
history of Harvard University. The two-month course of study covers archival 
procedures, reproduction techniques, editorial procedures, all phases of 
museum work, and problems in architectural preservation. In addition to 
classroom lectures and assigned research, the course will include field trips 
to museums and other institutions within a fifty-mile radius of Cambridge. 
A guest faculty from leading archival and historical institutions has been 
assembled. The director is Earle W. Newton, director of the Vermont His- 
torical Society and secretary of both the American Association for State and 
Local History and the Society of American Historians. 





The Ephraim and William Parker Cutler collection is one of the most 
important acquisitions of the Marietta College Library in recent years. It 
comprises correspondence and papers covering almost the entire combined 
life spans of the two men (1767-1889). According to George J. Blazier, 
librarian, the collection now numbers 2,200 individual pieces. 





Case Institute of Technology is offering a study tour of Europe, “Europe 
in Historical Perspective,” this summer from June 29 to August 29. Two 
courses on the European Background of Western Civilization will be given 
concurrently, and enrollees may qualify for six hours of academic credit. 
The study tour is directed by Stanton Ling Davis, associate professor of 
history at Case Institute, who will be conducting such travel parties for the 
fifth consecutive year. 





Irwin B. Abrams, chairman of the department of history at Antioch Col- 
lege, addressed a recent meeting of the Greene County Historical Society on 
“Berlin, a Tale of Two Cities.” 
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Louis Filler has had a number of articles published during the past year. 
“Why Historians Ignore Folklore’ appeared in Midwest Folklore, Sum- 
mer 1954; ‘Liberalism, Anti-Slavery, and the Founders of the Independent,” 
in the New England Quarterly, September 1954; “The Young Godkin: To- 
wards a Revaluation of a Great Victorian,” in the Historian, Winter 1954; 
and ‘‘Civilization and American Civilization,” in the Midwest Journal, Sum- 
mer 1954. Dr. Filler also edited and wrote the introduction for Mr. Dooley: 
Now and Forever (Academic Reprints, Stanford, California, 1954). 





Summerfield Baldwin III, head of the history department and chairman 
of the social science division at the University of Akron, died suddenly on 
January 15, 1955. Dr. Baldwin, a brilliant scholar and an exacting in- 
structor, held three degrees from Harvard University, including his Ph.D., 
which he received in 1928. He came to the University of Akron from West- 
ern Reserve University in 1943, and had been head of the history depart- 
ment for the past nine years. Clara G. Roe, associate professor of history, 
is acting head of the department since Dr. Baldwin's death. 





Richard W. Griffin has been appointed an instructor in history at Capital 
University. Mr. Griffin is the author of an article, ‘Cotton Frauds and 
Confiscations in Alabama, 1863-1866,” which appeared in the Alabama 
Review for October 1954. 





Philip Lee Ralph, chairman of the social studies department at Lake 
Erie College, gave a series of four lectures on Christianity and Western 
Civilization to the annual convocation of Congregational ministers of Florida 
at Avon Park, Florida, on February 7-9. 





Oberlin College has granted Robert G. Gunderson a sabbatical leave 
during the second semester of this year to complete his manuscript on the 
Washington Peace Conference of 1861. 





Frederick D. Kershner, associate professor of history at Ohio University, 
will spend the second semester (1955) on leave at the University of Wis- 
consin. Warren F. Kuehl, who has his Ph.D. from Northwestern, will fill 
in during Dr. Kershner’s absence. 

John F. Cady has received a Fulbright research award for study in Burma 
for a twelve-month period beginning in June 1955. Dr. Cady’s book, The 
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Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern Asia, was published last year by 
the Cornell University Press as the Carnegie Award book for the American 
Historical Association for 1954. He contributed a chapter, “South and 
Southeast Asia,” to Charles P. Schleichcr’s Introduction to International 
Relations (Prentice-Hall, 1954), and a chapter, “Southeast Asia,” to Soviet 
Power and Policy (Crowell, 1955), by George B. de Huszar and associates. 





W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department of history at 
Xavier University, had an article, “History as an Integrating Discipline: The 
Teacher,” in the Jesuit Educational Quarterly for October 1954. 





Book Reviews 


Howells and the Age of Realism. By Everett Carter. (Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 307p.; index. $5.00.) 


Mr. Carter's scholarly study of William Dean Howells and his fellow 
realists is a sound, valuable chapter in our literary and social history. It 
is not a definitive biography such as Leon Edel’s Henry James or Dixon 
Wecter’s Sam Clemens of Hannibal, but an intellectual portrait of Howells, 
drawn by careful analysis and interpretation. Mr. Carter sympathetically 
traces the evolution of Howells’ aesthetic and ethical ideas, shows their 
embodiment in his fiction and criticism, and relates Howells to “realists” 
of every stripe—J. W. De Forest, Bret Harte, Edward Eggleston, Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Hamlin Garland, Harold Frederic, Henry Blake Fuller, 
Frank Norris, Robert Herrick, James Gould Cozzens, and others. Howells’ 
thinking and writing are worth this close attention because they were rep- 
resentative and influential in the post-Civil War decades which were the 
beginning of modern America, and to this extent they are part of our 
make-up today. 

Mr. Carter has divided his material into forty short essays—historical, 
analytical, or interpretive—each discussing a different part of Howells’ 
ideas, work, and milieu. Some of the best of these are “Taine in America,” 
“Dramatic Method and Organic Form,” “Impressionism and Realism,” 
“Pragmatism and Realism,” and “Morality and Realism.” Occasionally such 
chopping-up of the subject seems arbitrary or artificial. Sometimes the forty 
essays overlap and repeat one another, and they are of uneven quality. But 
if a few are dull, obvious, or unhappily academic, others are sensitive and 
illuminating. Most of them are thorough, original studies of fictional form 
and method, and all of them are clear and explicit. 

In tracing the successive stages in Howells’ realism, Mr. Carter begins 
by reconstructing his literary inheritance of eighteenth-century rationality 
and empiricism, then takes up the anti-sentimental movement, in which he 
early enrolled himself. When the young Ohioan became assistant editor of 
the august Atlantic Monthly in 1866, his common-sense reviews regularly 
debunked the false and sentimental mishmash of popular literature, and such 
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anti-sentimentalism was the first stage of the American realistic movement. 
If he was against sentimentalism, the earnest Howells was for “realism’’— 
by which he meant the unaffected, truthfui portrayal of normal, common- 
place American life. J. W. De Forest's fine, tough-minded Civil War novel 
in 1867, Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty, impressed 
Howells by its truth to life; so did the earthy backwoods sketching in 
Edward Eggleston’s crude Hoosier School-Master in 1871. Howells’ own 
fiction began in 1871 with the autobiographical Their Wedding Journey, 
and for the next fifty years his outpouring of delicate, convincing comedies 
of polite manners and morals made, in Henry James’s opinion, the definitive 
picture of American life, unapproachable in its quantity and consistent ex- 
cellence. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Carter's book is his description 
of the mature Howells’ theory of “critical realism.” By this term Howells 
meant “literature which truthfully reports warped and maladjusted social 
relationships so that men may study and improve them.” In the mid-1880's 
Howells suddenly outgrew the untroubled artistic conscience which had been 
content to spin out good-natured transcripts of domestic manners in which 
“the smiling aspects of life’ predominated. His study of Tolstoy, and his 
horror at the execution of the Chicago Anarchists in 1887 turned him into 
a troubled Christian-socialist critic of economic and social injustice in Amer- 
ica, Repudiating his “miserable literary idolatries of the past,” he now de- 
signed his stories to subvert “the conventional acceptations by which men 
live on easy terms with themselves,” and to oblige them “to examine the 
grounds of their social and moral opinions.’ He preached critical realism 
as a literary theory in his monthly ‘Editor's Study” in Harper's from 1886 to 
1892, and he practiced it in Annie Kilburn (1889), A Hazard of New 
Fortunes (1890), and The World of Chance (1893). Perhaps Howells’ 
greatest usefulness to American realism came in these years, when the bat- 
tle between the realists and the romantic idealists reached its climax. In 
that crucial controversy—whose issues and outcomes Mr. Carter slights— 
Howells was the key figure. 

Howells’ significant work was finished by the early nineties, but he 
wrote on voluminously to his death in 1920, the “dean” of American letters, 
more and more a “revered anachronism.” Mr. Carter rightly says little of 
the aged Howells, but instead traces the persistence of the Howellsian tra- 
dition in the work of younger, bolder realists and naturalists, most of whom 
the broad-minded Howells encouraged. An epilogue suggests how the ar- 
tistic techniques and attitudes of Howells’ age “have stretched forward to 
mingle with contemporary consciousness, to become a part of ourselves.” 
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In the growing academic interest in Howells which began about 1940, 
Professor Carter's volume (incorporating half a dozen of his own previous 
articles) is the most important single study. Its quality is good, though it 
sometimes lapses into dull labor or small inaccuracies. The notes at the end 
of the book would be much more useful if they cited more than a few of 
the related studies. The absence of footnotes in the text will leave a general 
reader unharassed by documentation, but it is doubtful if any but professional 
students will read very far into so solid and academic a work as this. The 
general reader will do best to turn to the introduction to Rudolph and Clara 
Kirk's anthology, William Dean Howells (1950). 

In 1912, on Howells’ seventy-fifth birthday, his distinguished colleague 
Henry James wrote to him from England: ‘The critical intelligence . . . has 
not at all begun to render you its tribute. . . . Your really beautiful time 
will come.” The fine Bibliography of William Dean Howells by Gibson and 
Arms in 1948, and now Mr. Carter’s perceptive, painstaking book are signs 
that James’s prophecy of a discerning latter-day appreciation is coming true 
for Howells—a long way from his beginning on the Ashtabula Sentinel 
102 years ago. 


University of Illinois (Chicago) JAMEs B. STRONKS 


I Like People: The Autobiography of Grove Patterson, Editor-in-Chief of 


The Toledo Blade. (New York:- Random House, 1954. viii+-300p. 
$3.50.) 


Late in the summer of 1896, in the downstate village of Salem, Illinois, 
a lad of fourteen “stood motionless for two hours . . . while America’s 
greatest orator . . . set forth his political, economic and social philosophy.” 
William Jennings Bryan’s philosophy made little impress on youthful 
Grove Patterson, who had traveled over twenty-five miles of dusty roads 
to hear the campaign talk, but the manner in which it was set forth ignited 
some dormant embers. From that time on the boy always wanted “to move 
people emotionally by the spoken word.” Similarly, when he got his first 
dollar-a-week newspaper job, he always wanted “to write things down.” 
Now after seventy-three years of full living, Mr. Patterson, editor of the 
Toledo Blade, has recorded the highlights of a career devoted to speech- 
making and writing. 

With the author one catches glimpses of an Ohio and Illinois boyhood, 
shares nostalgically happy days at Syracuse University and Oberlin College, 
and experiences the drama of the newspaper world in Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Toledo. One lives with him great events of the last two generations— 
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the Ohio floods of 1913, Wilson’s war message to congress, Roy Howard's 
false armistice report, the Washington Naval Conference, and all important 
political conventions since 1904. One is carried to such far reaches as Shang- 
hai and Stalingrad, Buenos Aires and Bucharest. 

Across the pages of the book passes the twentieth-century hall of fame: 
Bryan, Hearst, Harding, Churchill—“his vision penetrates commonly ac- 
cepted horizons’—Radek, Mussolini, William Allen White, Cripps—"I 
wasn’t too impressed with Sir Stafford’s story'’"—Beaverbrook, Truman, 
Taft, MacArthur — “I have never talked with a man who was so burningly 
articulate in his advocacy of human rights’ — and many others. Further- 
more, one is supplied with an ideal code of newspaper ethics (a code, how- 
ever, which this reviewer has yet to see practiced by any midwestern news- 
paper), a ten-page course in public speaking, suggestions for a better all- 
round newspaper, and some sound advice to the young (journalists) at 
heart. 

In I Like People Grove Patterson has done a pretty fair job of reminiscing, 
but an incomplete one; much more might have been said. He has whetted 
the reader’s appetite with tasty side-dishes, but denied him the full meal. 
If the character sketches and historic episodes had been drawn in more 
detail, the book would have possessed greater value. Although he comments 
on many famous public men of the last half-century, he has omitted per- 
haps the most famous of them all—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Mr. Pat- 
terson has also neglected to tell us concisely of his own political philosophy, 
and we are forced to pick up a few bits here and there—opposition to mu- 
nicipal ownership and the Labor government, support for internationalism 
and Republicanism. I Like People is difficult to follow if one prefers a sys- 
tematic, chronological approach, while for reference purposes the book suf- 
fers from the absence of an index. 

Had Mr. Patterson double-checked his memory with a history book, he 
might have avoided two errors in dates. Myron T. Herrick was not defeated 
for election to the Ohio governorship in 1906, as appears on page 67, but 
rather in 1905. And then the Lusitania sinking did not, of course, provoke 
Wilson’s war appeal to congress as is suggested on page 111. Aside from 
these items, Carl Schurz did not spell his name “Schurtz,” as on page 272. 
Lastly, it is revealing to learn on page 244 that Daniel Webster, in two 
hours, “disposed of South Carolina and the secession.” 

The good qualities of the book should not be submerged by this criticism. 
Grove Patterson is an important person who has done important things, and 
it is fortunate that he has preserved his recollections for posterity. The inci- 
dents, anecdotes, and opinions here related will be grist for the later writer 
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of the midwestern and national scene. Yet it is regrettable that more was not 
included. From excerpts of personal letters which the author has used, one 
concludes that a well-edited volume of Mr. Patterson’s letters and papers 
might be more useful than I Like People. 


Rio Grande College EUGENE C. MURDOCK 


Lincoln's New Salem. By Benjamin Platt Thomas. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1954. xiv+-165-+-Vv p.; illustrations and index. $2.50.) 


Mr. Thomas is author of what has often been called the best one-volume 
biography of Lincoln, published by Knopf in 1952. This little book on 
New Salem was first published in 1934. It is concerned with, first, the 
history of the town; secondly, with Lincoln’s life there; and lastly with 
the growth of the Lincoln legend and the restoration of the town. 

By itself, the book is a fine little nugget. However, if one has read or 
plans to read the full-scale Thomas biography of Lincoln, there is no reason 
to buy this book since nearly every sentence in it appears in the biography, 
and at $2.50 it is no bargain considered as a supplement to the biography. 


Cincinnati, Ohio NorMAN L. SPELMAN 


Confederate Agent: A Discovery in History. By James D. Horan. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1954, xxvi+-326p.; illustrations, essay on sour- 


ces, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Thomas H. Hines’s role as master spy for the Confederate States during 
the Civil War is equaled only by that of the fictional Tommy Hambleton 
in Manning Coles’s novels of international intrigue. The author of this 
account of it, a New York newspaper man who has written other books 
about the American frontier and the Civil War, tells in his foreword that he 
was doing preliminary work on quite another project when he learned 
Hines’s name and began to get an idea of what schemes Hines had been 
involved in. The next step was to write people who had connections with 
Hines or who had written material about him. There were most fruitful 
results from this effort, and Mr. Horan found himself in the happy posi- 
tion of having interested cooperation from people who were able to offer 
a great deal of help. 

The result is a tale of high derring-do. Hines joined the Confederate 
army in Kentucky and carried on his work through most of the northern 
states for the duration of the war. It would be difficult to outline his ac- 
tivities without virtually outlining this book. However, a few of the main 
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episodes must be mentioned here: the attempted sack of New York City 
when the leading hotels were fired; the plan to carry out a revolution in 
Chicago; the attempt to capture the only federa) gunboat on Lake Erie; and 
the raid on St. Albans, Vermont, which has a grand, musical comedy air. 

The intrigues were mighty in conception. We all know that there were 
no spectacular uprisings in the North, but we do not know what uprisings 
were planned. Toronto and Montreal hotels were, as Mr. Horan points out, 
like the Lisbon hotels of World War II, with spies, counterspies, and an 
attendant throng telling each other lies and selling information, much of it 
worthless or false. 

If the ideas were in the grand manner, the hopes were ill-founded and 
the execution bad. The federal government had an effective counter-spy sys- 
tem, for one thing. For another—one which the author finds striking— 
spies and plotters, while they could find plenty of accomplices in the North, 
failed to assign sufficient weight to the sentiments of the great body of 
loyal northern people. This must be a factor in all subversion to which sub- 
verters are not likely to give enough importance. In other words, there are 
too many people who can’t be bought or lied to. 


Cincinnati, Ohio NorMAN L. SPELMAN 


The Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir, 1877-1901. By Ray- 


ford W. Logan. (New York: The Dial Press, 1954. x-+-380p.; index. 
$5.00.) 


The author, head of the department of history at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., was graduated from Williams College and received his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University. His scholarly publications and his editorship 
of the Journal of Negro History have testified to his professional ability. 

The last chapter of this volume, “The Roots of Recovery,” traces the 
elements in American history that have led to the great acceleration in the 
recognition of Negro rights “since the outbreak of World War II and es- 
pecially during the Cold War with the Soviet Union.” But, most of the 
book deals with the period, after Reconstruction, when the high promise of 
large civil, political, and social rights for Negroes rapidly dimmed. Northern 
opinion was weary of the sectional controversy and eager for the fruits of the 
economic development of the South, and the South responded by progres- 
sive steps toward a segregated society, involving rigid restriction of the rights 
of Negro citizens. 

The author finds ‘‘a succession of weak presidents between 1877 and 
1901” (p. 12), the attitude of leading northern newspapers and literary pub- 
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lications, and the acceptance by Booker T. Washington of a subordinate 
position for southern Negroes (p. 280) as contributing factors to the low 
status of Negro rights in the latter decades of the nineteerth century. 

At times Dr. Logan seems understandably bitter at the development of 
the events which he discusses. Perhaps he does not fully appreciate the 
extent to which greater recognition of Negro rights awaited economic 
changes based on improved technology, newer theories of the need for 
wider distribution of goods, and the restriction of immigrant labor, as well as 
profound ideological changes. 

Yet, the volume, based in part on a study of newspaper and periodical 
opinion, is a stimulating and important contribution to our knowledge of 
“the Negro in American Life and Thought.” 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


The Custer Myth: A Source Book of Custeriana. Compiled and edited by 
William A. Graham. (Harrisburg: Stackpole Company, 1953. xxii+-413p.; 
illustrations, maps, bibliography by Fred Dustin, index, and end papers. 
$10.00.) 


The Reno Court of Inquiry: Abstract of the Official Record of Proceedings. 
Compiled and edited by W. A. Graham. (Harrisburg: Stackpole Company, 
1954. xxx-+-305p.; illustrations, maps, index, and end papers. $5.00.) 


Every schoolboy knows that on June 25, 1876, General George A. Custer 
led five companies of the United States Army's Seventh Cavalry in an at- 
tack on an Indian encampment along the Little Big Horn River from which 
not a single soldier emerged alive. What every schoolboy does not know is 
that for almost eighty years since that time military men, historians, and 
antiquarians have been refighting the battle of the Little Big Horn with 
periodic regularity. Those who condemn Custer as a foolhardy ‘‘glory hunter” 
and those who praise him as a courageous hero who died doing his duty 
have over the years gathered and selected evidence from the welter of ac- 
counts of the disaster to support their own interpretation of the event. 

Colonel William A. Graham, U.S.A., Retired, has performed a valuable 
service for historians and other students of western history with the publi- 
cation of these two volumes. Having studied and written about the Custer 
affair for over thirty years, Colonel Graham now provides in The Custer 
Myth the raw materials of the Custer story, which, as Graham says, “began 
in controversy and dispute” and “has ended in Myth; a myth built, like other 
myths, upon actual data and events, magnified, distorted and disproportioned 
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by fiction, invention, imagination and speculation. The Custer known to the 
average American is a Myth.” 

This volume succeeds extremely well in dispelling much of the mist and 
mystery that have surrounded ‘‘the Myth.’” What Colonel Graham supplies 
is a compilation of accounts bearing upon the Little Big Horn battle. First 
come the Indian accounts, given by the Crow and Arikara scouts who ac- 
companied Custer’s force and by various Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapahoe 
warriors who participated in the massacre. Then come the accounts provided 
by army officers who served under Custer’s command—Frederick W. Ben- 
teen, Edward S. Godfrey, Marcus A. Reno, and W. S. Edgerly. Reports, 
statements, articles, and letters written by other military men, such as 
Charles De Rudio, trumpeter John Martin (the last white man to see Custer 
alive) and scout George B. Herendeen are all printed here, some for the 
first time. Appended as Part IV of the volume are several articles by Fred 
Dustin, for forty years a student of Custeriana, and Dustin’s most compre- 
hensive bibliography, which lists 641 items dealing with the battle of the 
Little Big Horn. Graham maintains a judicious skepticism in presenting the 
controversy raging about the head of Major Marcus A. Reno, second in 
command to Custer, who has often been condemned for failing to go to 
Custer’s relief. 

The Reno Court of Inquiry presents Colonel Graham's abstract of the 
testimony and evidence offered at the military investigation of Reno’s re- 
sponsibility for the Custer tragedy, held in Chicago in 1879. This abstract 
and the materials offered in The Custer Myth supply as comprehensive a 
record of the entire Custer affair as will probably ever be available, now 
that the last of the Indian survivors of the 1876 tragedy has died. On the 
basis of the materials provided in these companion volumes, historians are 
now well supplied with the sources for reconstructing an episode that will 
always remain a mystery. 

Certainly Colonel Graham offers the scholar as well as the general reader 
the “source book to end all source books on Custer.” For this service his- 
torians may well be grateful. 


Baldwin-Wallace College Davip LINDSEY 


Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth. By Robert Price. (Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1954. xv-+320p.; foreword, illustrations, ap- 
pendices, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


At last we have a definitive work on John Chapman, familiarly known 
as Johnny Appleseed. Robert Price has searched for traces of this colorful 
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figure from Leominster and Longmeadow, Massachusetts, to St. Charles, 
Missouri. For a quarter of a century he pursued the elusive apple-seed man, 
patiently classifying his findings under pure fancy, tradition, and indisput- 
able fact. In his investigations he used four major approaches to his sub- 
ject. First, he studied all available printed and manuscript accounts of Chap- 
man and his work. Second, he examined courthouse records, land-office 
records, census reports, military records, and New Church letters and re- 
ports. Third, he interviewed members of the Chapman family and investi- 
gated the chief traditional areas of Chapman’s labors, listening to the many 
stories handed down from those who had actually known Johnny and his 
nurseries. Fourth, he traveled over the Chapman trails, actual and traditional, 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. For his extensive travels 
from the Connecticut River to the Wabash, he should be given the honorary 
title of Appleseed Bob. Mr. Price completed his researches and wrote the 
first draft of the book in 1945 while holding a grant-in-aid from the 
Library of Congress. Now we have this important contribution to the litera- 
ture of pomology, the New Church, and folklore. 

Johnny Appleseed was no illiterate crackpot. He was intelligent enough 
to read and understand the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, one of the 
great philosophers of all time. He could understand that the literal word 
of the Bible veils its luminous inner meaning. He possessed a certain Yankee 
shrewdness about business, though some of his business practices were 
amazingly unorthodox. He invested in wild lands and carried on an ex- 
tensive nursery business. 

Mr. Price has done well to emphasize the underlying motive of Chap- 
man’s work. Rearing apple trees was Chapman’s way of living a life of 
use, which is the supreme purpose of a true Swedenborgian. Johnny Apple- 
seed dreamed of making money enough in the apple tree business to print 
“all the works of Swedenborg and distribute them through the western 
settlements of the United States.” Having more land than money, he of- 
fered to exchange land for books, which offer the Swedenborgian book 
society in Philadelphia reluctantly declined. The excellent chapter entitled 
“A Very Extraordinary Missionary” makes John Chapman and his mission 
very real. 

Two errors concerning New Church history occur in the chapter just 
mentioned. William Schlatter was not the “most eminent of the Sweden- 
borgians in Philadelphia” (p. 121), for Daniel Lammot and Jonathan Condy 
were the outstanding expositors of the faith and were so recognized in this 
country and in England in the early days of the church. Francis Bailey was 
never a sponsor of the Philadelphia society (p. 125); his work was done 
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before the society was organized. At the time of its organization he was 
old, infirm, and bankrupt; he died soon afterward. 

The author weaves into the story the history of the times and places in 
which Chapman lived and worked. A map of the Johnny Appleseed trails 
and nursery sites is to be found on the end papers. 

Mr. Price presents a living man, but he never lets the reader lose sight 
of the myth, for that, too, is important in our American heritage. John 
Chapman, Man and Myth is a sincere and highly informative book about 
“‘a singular man’’ who devoted his life to sowing seeds of truth as well as 
apple seeds. 


Oxford, Ohio Opuia D. SMITH 


The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant's Peace Policy, 1870-1884. By Peter 
J. Rahill. Catholic University of America, Studies in American Church 
History, XLI. (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1953. 
xx-+396p.; illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. Paper, $4.25; 
cloth, $5.00.) 


From time to time there were fundamental changes in the policy of the 
federal government towards the Indians. These changes, in part, were ex- 
perimental, with the object of finding more feasible ways of dealing with 
problems resulting from early bungling and abuse. The “century of dishonor” 
school to the contrary notwithstanding, honest and humanitarian attempts 
were frequently made to alleviate or correct unfortunate aspects of policy 
both in theory and in practice. 

Such was the situation in 1870. It was felt that Indian agents, who were 
political appointees, too often turned out to be “dishonest grafters.” To 
correct this, the Grant administration launched its so-called “Peace Policy.” 
The government entrusted the religious societies which had been working 
with certain tribes or on the reservations to act as agents on behalf of the 
government. Thus, in some respects, chutch groups became the “missionary 
branch” in the Indian policy of the government. Schools were provided for, 
usually with some government support and run by denominational groups; 
such agents and traders as were needed were appointed upon their recommen- 
dations; and, in general, success or failure was on the shoulders of these 
groups. In some instances a single denomination was responsible for a 
reservation; in others it was a cooperative venture. 

Two stories are narrated in this volume. The one concerns the Peace 
Policy itself. The other, growing out of the frustration it faced in its at- 
tempt to become a participating agency in this program, details the develop- 
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ment of a Roman Catholic Indian policy and the administrative machinery 
created to put it into effect. 

“Exclusive denominational jurisdiction” was apparently the preferred 
way in which the government wanted its Peace Policy carried out. It also 
appeared to be anti-Catholic, because the Catholic Church was able to get 
jurisdiction over only a few agencies and not the many to which she right- 
fully felt entitled. Previous interest and endeavor in an area were the avowed 
criteria used to determine which church was officially assigned there. Upon 
that basis the Catholic Church undoubtedly deserved a greater share in the 
responsibility of working among the Indians. 

Against considerable opposition within the church itself the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions was created to act as intermediary between the 
church hierarchy and missionaries on the one hand and the federal govern- 
ment on the other. Financial difficulties and violent attacks by the widely 
read Freeman’s Journal jeopardized the bureau's existence. The valiant ef- 
forts and personal sacrifices of General Charles Ewing, an Ohioan who 
headed the bureau, and his sister, Mrs. William T. (Ellen Ewing) Sherman, 
were directly responsible for its continuation and accomplishments. In some 
respects the volume is dedicated to the work of these two people. 

The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant's Peace Policy is a good factual 
account of the federal Indian policy and the role of the churches in this 


period. Since it is written entirely from the Catholic viewpoint the reader 
should also familiarize himself with the Protestant side of the story. 
Documentation is adequate and welcome. The style is stilted but not 
as much as in the usual doctoral dissertation. The reviewer finds the frequent 
use of such terms as “‘redskins,”’ “red race,’ “red men,” “red brethren,” 
“pagan red men,” and others objectionable and misleading. This does not 
detract, however, from the contribution which this volume makes to the 


growing and needed literature on the American Indians. 


Columbia University DwicuT L. SMITH 


Dr. ]. G. M. Ramsey Autobiography and Letters. Edited by William B. Hes- 
seltine. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commission, 1954. xvi+-367p.; 
index. $5.00.) 


Any student of southern history is more or less familiar with Dr. James 
Gettys McGready Ramsey's Annals of Tennessee. We are indebted to the 
editor for a volume which contains the Ramsey autobiography supplemented 
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with letters written by Dr. Ramsey to Lyman Draper at Madison, Wis- 
consin. The autobiography is rich in genealogical lore and replete with de- 
scriptions of life in eastern Tennessee in antebellum and Civil War days. 
It is illuminating for the historian who would know the trials of an East 
Tennessee plantation owner and practitioner of medicine who wanted, above 
all, to be an historian. In his letters to Draper, Ramsey described his trials 
as an author. The autobiography should be of great value to descendants of 
the pioneers who crossed the mountains from the Carolinas, Virginia, and 
parts of Pennsylvania into the triple state of Tennessee. 

Dr. Ramsey was as proud of his ancestry (the paternal Scotch-Irish Ramseys 
and the maternal Alexanders) as he was of his own accomplishments in 
farming, railroad promotion, and banking. He was the successful president 
of the State Bank of Tennessee at Knoxville for many years. From 1862 to 
1865 he disbursed $42,000,000 as Jefferson Davis’ depositary for the Con- 
federate government. He early advocated the building of a railroad (1828) 
from Knoxville to the Atlantic coast in preference to wasting money on at- 
tempts to make the Tennessee River navigable for steamboats. He was urg- 
ing the building of this railroad at the same time that Colonel John H. James 
and Dr. Daniel Drake of Ohio were trying to persuade Ohioans to con- 
nect Sandusky and Cincinnati with Charleston, South Carolina, by rail. 

Dr. Ramsey, disliking “Yankee Merchants” and all they represented, wrote 
his sentiments about them at ‘‘Mecklenberg,” his beautiful plantation named 
for Mecklenberg County, North Carolina, where, he believed, his ancestors 
adopted the famous resolutions for revolution. In 1861 he stood boldly for 
“Old Mecklenberg . . . states’ rights, Southern rights, Southern independ- 
ence.”” He was convinced that “the Southern Confederacy’ would soon 
“exhibit its superior virtue and civilization that spring from slave institu- 
tions.” He hated Parson Brownlow and believed that Andrew Johnson and 
John Bell of Tennessee were seduced into Union loyalty by Lincoln’s 
political pie. He believed that southern ladies were aristocrats by birth, by 
virtue, by cultivated intellect, and by wealth honestly come by and used for 
the good of society. Therefore, they had every reason, he wrote, to ignore 
federal officers who “too often discarded . . . [the] high-souled and manly 
virtues” of George Washington and all his officers, including the lieuten- 
ants. 

In 1870 Dr. Ramsey wrote to Draper that ‘Our rebellion is a success . . . 
it has disintegrated the union forever and forever. . . . I speak deliberately.” 
His judgment and observation were often faulty. He was vain and not 
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always consistent in statement of fact. The content of the newly edited 
autobiography is repetitious. The book is footnoted, amply indexed, and 
very satisfactory mechanically. The Ramsey autobiography with letters is a 
definite contribution to the history of the Jackson era and the Civil War. 


Miami University WitiiaM E. SMITH 


Michigan in Four Centuries. By F. Clever Bald. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. xiv-+498p.; illustrations, maps, chronology, list of gov- 
ernors, bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


Dr. John M. Munson, long president of Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, made a bequest of funds for the writing and publishing of a 
history of Michigan and a history of education in that state. The present 
volume is the result of an effort to carry out, in a conscientious manner, the 
first part of this two-fold bequest. The author, F. Clever Bald, long as- 
sociated with various Michigan educational institutions, is now a member 
of the department of history and assistant director of the Michigan His- 
torical Collections at the University of Michigan. Thus he combines a 
personal and a scholarly knowledge of the subject which he discusses. 

The last Michigan history on the adult-reader level was that by M. M. 
Quaife and Sidney Glazer, Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to Indus- 
trial Commonwealth (New York, 1948), a volume presented in smaller 
compass than that here reviewed. 

Included in the new volume are chapters on prehistoric Michigan, on the 
period of French and then British control (before 1796), and on the terri- 
torial period, which ended in 1837. Significant chapters are presented on 
economic life as it developed in the nineteenth century, with an emphasis 
on the great copper, iron, salt, and transportation industries. Later, there 
is extended treatment of twentieth-century economic life, when the automo- 
bile and defense plants eventually became a dominant part of the picture. 

An interesting chapter is that on Hazen Pingree, elected mayor of Detroit 
in 1889 and governor of Michigan in 1897. A successful businessman, he 
reacted against the corruption and inefficiency of the time and paved the 
way for an era of greater progressivism. 

The proof-reading seems not to have been done with proper care. Readers 
will be startled to find the title pages which introduce the periods 1837- 
1860 and 1890-1920, inserted in the wrong places. Various errors noted 
include the misspelling of the name of John G. Heckewelder (p. 85), that 
of Oliver Kelley (p.303), and that of Robert McClelland (p. 257), and of 
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Calumet (p. 457). It is not correct to say that in 1854 the long political 
career of Lewis Cass “came to an end” (p. 269), for, as the author later 
points out, he served as secretary of state under Buchanan. It was not the 
Resumption Act of 1875 (p. 313), but a supplementary one of 1878 which 
fixed the outstanding greenback issue at $346,681,016. Governor John P. 
Altgeld of Illinois was hardly a leader in twentieth-century state government, 
for he had failed of reelection in 1896 and died in 1902. 

Some students will regret that there is no extended treatment of topics 
like literature, music, and the fine arts. The contribution of the volume, 
however, is enhanced by a large number of illustrations and by specially 
prepared maps, but the map on page 83 is inaccurate in giving the im- 
pression that Fort Wayne is in north central rather than northeastern In- 
diana. The volume, however, is a readable and generally accurate appraisal 
of the contributions to American life of Michigan from its earliest begin- 
nings. 


Ohio State University FRANCIs P. WEISENBURGER 


The Indiana Gazetteer or Topographical Dictionary. By John Scott. Re- 
printed from the original edition, 1826. Edited with introduction by 
Gayle Thornbrough. Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume 
XVIII, Number 1. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1954. 129p.; 
page reproductions, separate map, appendix, addenda, and recommenda- 
tions. $1.00.) 


The year 1954 marked the sesquicentennial of the publication of Indiana's 
first newspaper, the Indiana Gazette, edited by Elihu Stout at Vincennes, 
the capital of the newly created Indiana Territory. In commemoration of 
that event the state historical society has reprinted one of Indiana's earliest 
books, John Scott's Indiana Gazetteer or Topographical Dictionary. 

First published at Centerville in 1826, this little book was designed to 
furnish prospective immigrants with information respecting the general 
attractions of the new state, together with the specific features of its towns, 
post villages, counties, rivers, and lakes. That there was real need for such 
a work cannot be denied. Commencing with John Kilbourn’s Ohio Gazetteer 
in 1816 (occasionally quoted by Scott and apparently used as a model by 
him), guides appeared for each of the Ohio Valley states north of the 
river and did much to arouse enthusiasm and interest among potential settlers 
in eastern communities. Obviously propagandistic in design (as were the 
others), Scott’s gazetteer is filled with descriptions of rich and fertile fields, 
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luxuriant forests, excellent roads, flourishing towns, handsome buildings, 
prosperous businesses, and agricultural plenty. 

Concerning one of the most promising of these “flourishing towns,” 
Birmingham in Tippecanoe County not far from the site of the battle- 
ground of 1811, Scott quotes as “substantially correct” the following claims 
of its proprietors (pp. 49-50 in the reprint, 35-36 in the original): 


It is situate on a beautiful bluff, on the southeast side of the Wabash 
river, one mile above the mouth of Wild-cat-creek, and four below the 
mouth of Tippecanoe river. No town in the state of Indiana, can anticipate 
greater prospects, considering its local situation and natural advantages. 
Lying at the head of steam boat navigation, or as near that point as any 
eligible situation for a town can be had—no other presents itself between 
that and the mouth of Tippecanoe; it lies nearly in a direct line from De- 
troit, via Fort Wayne to St. Louis, and nearly so, between the south end of 
lake Michigan and Indianapolis. There is no doubt but a great intercourse 
will soon be opened between those two places, and this will be the point 
of intersection. . . . This must become one of the most flourishing towns in 
the state of Indiana. 


The reader is amused to note that the town has long since disappeared. 
That there would be other errors of judgment as well as fact was inevitable 
in this pioneer gazetteer, despite the careful scrutiny of its editor. Atten- 
tion has been given this matter in the introduction to the present reprint. 
Doubtless the most serious of these inaccuracies was Scott’s description of 
the “Theakiki or Illinois River” as lying in northwestern Indiana in Indian 
country. Actually, only the Kankakee, an eastern branch of the Illinois, 
touches Indiana. 

Yet it is not the occasional florid phraseology nor the infrequent inaccura- 
cies that impress the reader but rather the rich fund of information respect- 
ing the vigorous development of an infant frontier state. Of particular at- 
traction to the historian is the lengthy commentary by Robert Owen con- 
cerning his “New Harmony” experiment. Many will also find interest in 
the description of the Miami Reserve, guaranteed to that tribe by the treaty 
of St. Mary’s in 1818, and described by Scott as containing ‘the largest body 
of good land in the state,” a portent of its inevitable seizure by white men. 
The descriptions of Indianapolis and its origins and of Fort Wayne (includ- 
ing comment on the old fort, which was still standing) are valuable, while 
an appendix listing the principal roads of the state and the communities 
which they served will be of interest to the historian concerned with the 
development of transportation in midwest America. All in all, here is good 
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history. The Indiana Historical Society should be complimented on reprinting 
a meritorious and significant work. 


Kent State University PHILLIP R. SHRIVER 


Newton D. Baker and His Books. By Willis Thornton. (Cleveland: Press of 
Western Reserve University, 1954. iv+85p.; frontispiece and biblio- 
gtaphy. $3.50.) 


In the course of a long public career Newton D. Baker served with dedi- 
cation first the city of his adoption, Cleveland, and then the nation. His 
children in disposing of his books and papers recognized this double alle- 
giance. They deposited in the Library of Congress their father’s offical 
papers and correspondence, files which commence with his appointment as 
secretary of war in March 1916, and carry though his tenure on the Perm- 
anent Court of Arbitration and on the Law Enforcement Commission. But 
his personal library of three thousand books they decided should remain in 
the city as a gift to the library of Cleveland College, an institution of which 
he had been a lifelong trustee and whose adult education program he had 
helped to found. 

It was this bequest in the spring of 1952 which prompted this volume. 
Its content is a selection from the marginal and flyleaf notations Baker 
entered in some four hundred of these books. Willis Thornton, newspaper- 
man, lecturer in journalism, and Baker admirer, has organized these notes 
into a coherent pattern, tying them together with unobtrusive commentary. 

There is a special appropriateness in presenting a study of Baker with this 
particular focus, for he was eminently a bookish man. Despite the excep- 
tionally heavy demands of his public service and private law practice he 
made time for browsing in bookstores and for reading. Books were his con- 
stant companions. He approached them with eagerness and enthusiasm and 
expected them to give his something in return. His library reflects the 
natural interest a public servant would have in government, politics, and 
men. Histories, biographies, and political commentaries predominate. But 
there are as well over a hundred volumes of poetry, as many Greek and 
Latin classics, which he could read in the original, collections of oratory, 
novels new and old, small sections on drama, religion, philosophy, and 
education, and garden and nature books. Baker's taste and curiosity ranged 
widely. There are over 250 inscribed presentation copies, books written by 
officers and privates who served under Baker in the first world war, journal- 
ists, historians of the war era, and contemporaries in public life. An inter- 
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esting sidelight is the number which acknowledge Baker's help in writing 
or in other ways. 

The main body of this slim, concentrated volume is devoted to the se- 
lections from Baker's book annotations. These give an impressionistic, 
though nonetheless significant, portrait of Baker’s mind and character, and 
as well provide pointed observations on events and personalities he knew 
first-hand. Many of the most interesting comments are devoted to his war- 
time service and associates—valuable historical notes on the American ex- 
pedition into Russia in 1919, Wilson’s and Lansing’s views on the Peace, 
British and French war leaders, the army rifle controversy, the selection 
of Pershing, and the price-fixing of coal in 1917. These in themselves re- 
veal Baker's honesty, frankness, and fairness—in short, his ‘‘character,” a 
quality on which he set great score. In commenting upon Allan Nevins’ 
Grover Cleveland, Baker noted that 


someone should do a Plutarchian contrast, really to tell the story. Cleveland 
with common sense and character but with few other advantages or gifts; 
Lodge with every advantage of birth, environment, education and gifts many 
and brilliant; but literally without character. Their careers contrasted would 
make anybody more interested in character than in culture. (p. 53) 


Again these same qualities are displayed in Baker's scrupulousness in 
acknowledging his own limitations and avoiding comment or speculation 
on those matters he did not know. When others indulged in these practices, 
he could be scathing in his condemnation; compare his strictures on Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick’s The Army of 1918 (pp. 33-34). Baker's Victorian 
standard of morals appears in his revulsion to the realism of the novels 
about the first world war. Of Erich Remarque’s The Road Back, which he 
labeled ‘the most powerful and dreadful book of the war,” he wrote, 
“Every appetite and passion and vice is pictured at its worst and there are 
pages which I could not read aloud even to myself” (p. 29). Strong in his 
own religious faith, he had little sympathy for controversial literature in 
this area. His preference for a life of action rather than contemplation is sup- 
ported by his lack of interest in philosophical books. His conservative, 
though far from reactionary, views on some economic issues find expres- 
sion in his comments on organized labor. 

Although this picture must be supplemented by a reading of all the no- 
tations as well as material from other sources, notably Baker's letters, this 
text limns with sure strokes the essential features of Baker's mind and 
spirit. 

Kenyon College LANDON WARNER 
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Steam Power on the American Farm. By Reynold M. Wik. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. xii+288p.; illustrations, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Steam Power on the American Farm is a valuable contribution to a spec- 
ialized phase of the history of agriculture. It deals to some extent with the 
use of steam engines in connection with sugar-cane processing and cotton 
ginning, and describes the contribution of steam ploughing to sod breaking 
on the Great Plains, but it is centered on the “portable” and then the 
“traction” engine as part of the threshing rig common throughout the United 
States and Canada for over three quarters of a century, It bears an impression 
of definitiveness, for the gasoline tractor and the combine have now become 
so ubiquitous that it is possible to drive a thousand miles through grain 
country in late summer and never once see an old-fashioned threshing out- 
fit in operation. 

The writer of a book on the subject of farm machinery may be so much 
interested in compiling statistical material and in refighting old patent-in- 
fringement suits that he loses sight of what should be his objective. The 
author, however, though he does give adequate consideration to statistics 
and the technical evolution of the portable and the traction engine, is funda- 
mentally interested in relating the engines to the development of agricul- 
ture in its broader setting. He emphasizes, therefore, the operational pro- 
lems of the threshermen, the credit and other difficulties of the manufac- 
turing companies, and the sociological aspects of the industry, particularly in 
so far as it concerned the migratory workers who “followed the threshing” 
on the Great Plains. (In this connection, it might be suggested that the 
author's dreary picture of the life of the migratory harvest hands should be 
modified in the light of an article which has appeared since his book was 
published. This is Frank Croft's “Remember Those Harvest Excursions?” 
which appeared in Macleans Magazine, Volume LXVII, September 1, 1954.) 

The book is written almost entirely from source materials. These include 
not only the ordinary agricultural periodicals but also the specialized journals 
catering to the threshermen, and the records of several traction-engine manu- 
facturing companies. Part of the information was obtained through inter- 
views with old-time threshermen, including some of the author's relatives. 

Because the volume reflects the sources used, it tends to emphasize de- 
velopments in the region of the Great Plains. The consequence is that the 
reader who is interested in threshing as it was carried on elsewhere, say in 
eastern Canada or the country bordering the lower Great Lakes, will derive 
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some false impressions. It is quite true, for example, that threshing from the 
shock was “the most common practice wherever small grain was grown ex- 
tensively” (p. 119), but a vast amount of grain was produced in the areas 
mentioned as part of a program of general farming, even though the typical 
farmer might have no more than a day and a half or two days’ threshing. 
The lucky few here who opened the season had their threshing done from the 
shock, but the rest could not take chances on the weather. Accordingly, they 
hauled their grain to the barn or a nearby stack. Their threshing was done in 
the barn or beside it, with the straw being blown into a mow for bedding or 
stacked in the barnyard. There was no real labor problem, for neighbors 
exchanged work. In some localities the owner of the farm, by a kind of con- 
vention, commonly built the straw stack. This was the meanest chore of all, 
particularly when the grain was smutty or when the crop consisted of barley 
or peas or when a practical joker was manipulating the blower. The engineer 
was of course an oracle to his small-boy audience, as he was elsewhere, but 
the farmers judged him according to his ability to maneuver the separator 
up the ramp of a bank barn and on to the barn floor without dislodging a 
few dozen sheaves or barking a mow log. 

The book is well organized and clearly written, though it does have one 
sentence (p. 9) which is not to be commended—"The effective use of cotton 
gins demonstrates that new ginning machines were often of little value unless 


the source of power to operate them was adequate.” There are only a few 
mistakes, and these are on the borders of the subject. For example, Water- 
town, New York, is located in the Mohawk Valley (p. 18), and the Cana- 
dian provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan are born at least three years pre- 
maturely (p. 98). It is a tribute to the author’s workmanship that a critical 
reading of his study should produce nothing worse than such minor items 
as these. 


Marietta College ROBERT LESLIE JONES 


A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings. By Harold E. Dickson. (State College, 
Pa.: Bald Eagle Press, 1954. [113p.} $6.50.) 


“This is essentially a sample-book of buildings in Pennsylvania. It deals 
with a hundred structures of varied kinds and styles, ranging from early 
colonial times up to the middle of this century, illustrated and analyzed 
as characterful and representative specimens. . . . It is the author's hope that 
in an informal and not too arduous way the reader might sense the nature 
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and general development of the principal forms of architecture in the region 
called Penn’s Woods.” 

Professor Dickson, in a critical introduction to A Hundred Pennsylvania 
Buildings, has best analyzed the scope of his work in the statement quoted 
above. What he has undertaken to do he has done well. His book is attrac- 
tively illustrated, and many of the photographs are of his own taking. His 
historical writing is scrupulous in pointing out stylistic time lags and the 
changes in buildings caused by later additions and alterations. His style is 
easy and informative, and it is part of the pleasure of reading this book that 
the text has been organized and trimmed to fit on the page with the ap- 
propriate illustration. 

Admitting a certain lack of logic in adopting the arbitrary boundaries of 
a state as limits for a study of architecture, Professor Dickson has this to 
say: ‘Nonetheless a great deal may be gathered from an all-time regional 
survey of any of our states, or even of much smaller units. Main trends in the 
architectural development of the nation as a whole may be demonstrated in 
works chosen from the restricted area, even when in some instances finer 
examples are to be looked for elsewhere, while variants peculiar to the 
region may receive special emphasis.” 

A study of Ohio architecture would support this statement, duplicat- 
ing the main trends evident in A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings. Ohio 
lacks the colonial architecture which is so well illustrated in this book, in- 
cluding strong and attractively simple buildings of early Swedish and Ger- 
man origin, but in turn Ohio has gained from Chicago as a center of arch- 
itectural development the early skyscraper, which was America’s peculiar 
contribution to world architecture, and two of the extremely sensitive de- 
signs of Louis H. Sullivan, who is probably an immortal in the history of 
architecture. 

It is the modesty of motive and assertion which is the chief disappointment 
of A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings. Professor Dickson has not selected 
an architectural heritage of Pennsylvania for our regard and defense against 
decay and demolition. The Allegheny County buildings in Pittsburgh by 
the first great American architect of originality and international reputation, 
H. H. Richardson, are given scant illustration and dispassionate description, 
though their proposed demolition would be a national architectural loss. Too 
often, especially in the latter half of the nineteenth century, Professor Dick- 
son’s examples seem chosen as representative rather than characterful. More 
interior photographs should have been used to give to the organization of 
space the importance it has in architectural design. 
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There is need for many books on the architectural heritage of America. 
These books should not be conceived solely as a record of our heritage, for 
they are a poor substitute for actual, existing structure. They must arouse our 
attention and our regard, quickening a sensitivity which has been dulled by 
the ugliness and lack of logic of most of our cities and our buildings, so that 
we as individuals and as a public, preserve what we have of architectural 
merit and acquire the taste which will add to that heritage. 


Ohio State University PERRY E, BORCHERS, JR. 


By These Words: Great Documents of American Liberty, Selected and Placed 
in Their Contemporary Settings. By Paul M. Angle. (New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco: Rand McNally & Company, 1954. iv-+-560p.; illu- 
strations, appendix, (sources of documents), and index. $5.95.) 


In this attractive book Paul M. Angle, well-known Lincoln authority, pre- 
sents a selection of important documents in American history. To make 
these ‘‘sources” meaningful and alive, he has written brief introductions 
recreating the scene in which each originated and describing the people who 
participated in drafting the documents. In his skillful fashion he thus offers 
a volume of documents which may be read as a pleasant excursion into our 
nation’s past. No attempt has been made to make this a complete collection; 
rather it is a vivid and readable story. 

From the brief ‘Mayflower Compact” of 1620 to the glowing words 
of Eisenhower's Inaugural Address, Mr. Angle traces the rise and spread of 
American democratic thought and individual liberty. Typical selections— 
many of them edited for easier reading—include the words of Roger Wil- 
liams, Peter Zenger, James Otis, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, John Peter Altgeld, Wood- 
row Wilson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Also re- 
printed among the forty-six documents are such vital documents as the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Four Freedoms. Illustrations by Edward A. Wilson help create the 
proper atmosphere for these impressive records. 

Certainly every reader of this volume will take justifiable pride in this 
heritage of writings and speeches, for “by these words a people established 
a nation, maintained a republic, and demonstrated that men could govern 
themselves . . . in dignity, harmony, freedom.” . 


Ohio State University EVERETT WALTERS 
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The Growth of Major Steel Companies, 1900-1950. By Gertrude G. Schro- 
eder. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 244p.; appendix, selected 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Miss Schroeder’s monograph traces the development of our twelve largest 
steel companies with the primary objectives of discovering whether there 
are particular patterns of growth in the industry, why rates of growth vary 
from firm to firm, and what the more important factors promoting or re- 
tarding growth are. She brings to her study a degree of economic analysis 
not often found in industrial history, particularly in the sense that she forges 
her own analytical tools rather than try to adapt customary concepts to the 
peculiar problems of the steel industry. For example, students of economic 
and business history will be interested in the following: “total additions 
to gross property account,” a tool employed to avoid depreciation and fixed 
asset abandonment problems in an appraisal of the relative importance of 
internal and external expansion; “operating profitability,’ a measure of the 
relative efficiency in the use of fixed production assets; and “firm income,” 
year to year variations in surplus before disbursements for interest, dividends, 
and taxes. 

One of the most informative aspects of the study is found in the impact 
of particular individuals upon the direction of specific firm development. 
For example, Judge Gary feared justice department action and, as a conse- 
quence, advocated slow expansion to avoid possible penalty for his promotion 
of “cooperative competition”; Bethlehem’s Charles Schwab wished to give 
the lie to the charge of trading on Carnegie’s reputation; George Verity of 
Armco actively encouraged research and experimentation, a program which 
led to the continuous wide strip mill (“probably the most revolutionary in- 
novation in steel technology since the development of the open-hearth pro- 
cess’); Isaac Scott, Wheeling Steel Company, indicated to stockholders 
that “it is not the desire or intention of your management to pioneer’; 
Crucible lacked vigorous and enterprising management (twelve presidents 
and thirty-one vice presidents in fifty years). 

In summary, the work under review reexamines the often covered history 
of the “big three” and sheds much new light on the “smaller independents.” 
Conclusions as to the role of new firms, growth patterns in the major as 
contrasted with smaller organizations, technological pioneering, location 
factors involved in growth, and financial and dividend policies will be of 
appreciable value to members of the industry as well as to academicians. 


Ohio State University Davip M. HARRISON 
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George Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. Com- 
piled and edited by Lois Mulkearn. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1954. xxxviii+731p.; illustrations, chronology of communications, 
annotations, bibliography, and index. $10.00.) 


The familiar story of the Ohio Company of Virginia is retold in docu- 
mentary form in this handsome volume. But it is more than a collection of 
records of the first Ohio Valley land company. Both the papers themselves 
and the scholarly annotations of the editor reveal much about the trans- 
Allegheny frontier in the middle years of the eighteenth century, including 
such matters as Indian diplomacy and trade, Anglo-French rivalries, Pennsyl- 
vania-Virginia contentions and jealousies, and land speculations and settle- 
ment projects involving important figures on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Ohio Company was organized in 1747 by a group of prominent Vir- 
ginians to obtain a grant of land in the upper Ohio Valley with the object 
of establishing settlements there. The French and Indian War, which its 
activities helped precipitate, and changing circumstances blasted its hopes, 
but it lasted officially until 1771, and some of its members continued their 
efforts to get land grants from Virginia in the Revolutionary period. 

George Mercer, its agent, or lobbyist, in London after 1763, came into 
possession of the company’s official papers and was also the recipient of 
letters and documents from his father, John Mercer, a shareholder, and other 
Virginia members. The history of this Mercer collection is shrouded in 
mystery until it was acquired by a manuscript dealer from some unknown 
source and sold in 1876 to William Darlington. It is now in the Darlington 
Memorial Library of the University of Pittsburgh. These Mercer papers 
and a pamphlet, The Case of The Ohio Company, obtained from the Rufus 
King Collection of the New York Historical Society, are printed in full in 
this volume. The Case pamphlet is in reduced facsimile. It was prepared 
originally by John Mercer but was revised, enlarged, and printed in England 
by George Mercer in 1770 for presentation to the Board of Trade and other 
officials. It was acquired later by Rufus King, American minister to England. 

Mrs. Mulkearn’s remarkably careful editing is evidenced by the two fifths 
of the volume devoted to commentary and annotations. The latter, 818 in 
number and justifiably placed at the end because of their length, explain 
individual items only once, at the first citation, merely repeating the number 
of the note whenever the item recurs in a later document. For example, 
George Croghan is carefully explained in Note 78, which number is then 
attached to all later mentions of his name. This device eliminates repetitious 
statements in the notes but frequenty breaks up the numerical sequence of 
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note numbering in the texts of the documents, especially in the later pages. 
A useful chronology of communications gives the dates of origin of docu- 
ments and their variants and enclosures. An extensive bibliography of other 
materials consulted also has a calendar of communications. The seal of the 
company, here delineated for the first time, is used as the frontispiece and 
is stamped on the binding. 

Many of the documents are valuable apart from their connection with the 
Ohio Company, for example, the journals of Christopher Gist, with their 
descriptions of the Ohio Valley in 1750-52, and an amazingly lengthy 
letter of John Mercer to his son George, which is a revealing account of 
plantation life in Virginia in the 1760's. 

The printing of all documents in extenso has resulted in a good deal of 
repetition. One encounters Gist’s journals in four different places, with 
three of the texts of the first journal complete. The minutes of the Logs- 
town negotiations of 1752 appear four times, to cite another example. This 
is not a criticism but a note of congratulations to the editor that a page-saving 
commercial publisher was not in the picture to order deletions and con- 
densations. The scholar may be certain that nothing of historical value has 
been overlooked, and what is equally important, gone unexplained. As Dr. 
R. W. G. Vail comments in the foreword, the scholarship of the editing is the 
equivalent of more than one doctorate. 


Ohio State University EUGENE H. RosEBOOM 


Communication 
To THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY: 


The review of The Papers of Sir William Johnson Vol. XI in the January 
1955 issue of The Ohio Historical Quarterly is much appreciated. However, 
I would like to correct the impression which is given in the last paragraph. 
The reviewer writes: “The sources of all the excellent illustrations are not 
identified, however; and occasional cross references to the preceding volumes 
and other works like the Documentary History of New York would have 
been helpful to the researcher.” On the contrary, the sources for all of the 
12 illustrations are given in the list of illustrations, and in most cases below 
the illustrations; and cross references are given to preceding volumes of the 
Johnson Papers and to Documents Relative to Colonial History of New 
York, and to other works, where letters or documents are mentioned in 
the text. This has been the policy of the present editor in both volumes X 
and XI, and in volume XII which is to follow. 


University of the State of New York MILTON W. HAMILTON 
Division of Archives and History 
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